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FLOODLIGHT THE GROWN OF LONDON 


FOOD FOR THE 
HUNGRY CITY 

BILBAO AND THE 
TRAGEDY OF EUROPE 

German Battleship’s Thank-You 
To a British Destroyer 

MOST DRAMATIC CHARIER OF , 

; IHE SPANISH WAR 

There is jiot a lieart beating in this , 
countryis not'moved by the 
poignant situation of the city of Bilbao, 
The people there are menaced by 
starvation; they have paid for food 
which has been sent out. to them in 
British ships; but the ships cannot 
deliver the fooc: to those to whom it 
rightfully belongs* 

-Behind this tragic situation lies one 
of the most pitiful stories of the unhappy 
da^^s that have fallen upon Europe as 
the result of the Great War, It may be 
said, in a word or two, that, owing to 
the grave divis ons of opinion among 
the Democracies and the. Dictators, the 
clanger .of intervening in any way in 
iSpaiu is that the. Spanisli Civil War 
.might grow intcl a European War. 

TV'■ • ' What Has Happened 
‘ . The nations clpefly concerned (France 
and Britain, Ge|rmany arid Italy) have 
agreed . upon Non-Intervention,- and, 
though the agreement has been faith- 
flbssly broken again and again, it appears 
‘at last to be cficctive, anclithe British 
Government is anxious' to [do nothing 
;.that will be open to misinterpretation 
or that Avill make complete agreement 
^,morc difficult. It appears that General 

■ Franco is not able to defeat the Spanish 
; Government without foreign aid, and 
' the best service to be rendered to Spain 
- in. this hard case is to leave it to itself. 

\"Tliat is the situation as it appears to 
^most of us in this country, | Lct.-us see 
. what it is has been happening in 
the last few weeks. j 

A Threat of Starvation 
Failing to bring the Basque people of 
Spain to surrender. General Eranco has 
resolved to starve them if lie can, and 
has threatened to sink the | ships that 

■ take them food. Outside the port ate 
British destroyers and H M S • Hood, 
the most powerful battlc-cruiscr in the 

‘-•world, well able to blow the whole of 
Franco's blockading fleet but of the 
water. * 

What the British naval forces can do 
was illustrated, before the question of 
helping starving Bilbao became acute, 
by the action of four. British destroyers 
• .wlieti the British merchantman Thorpe- 
hall was held tip on the ..high seas on 
April 6. On that day the British flotilla. 
consist:ed\ of ,.the Blanche, .Brazen, 

. Beagle', and Brilliant. 

The I Blanche and one other British 
destroyer tvere patrolling the north coast 
of Spain at its western end when a wire¬ 


mgh Above the Capital 



This majestic crown soars above the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington, 
. and the CN suggests U should be floodlit for the Coronation 


less call from the Thorpchall informed 
Captain Caslon that she was being held 
up by several warships off Santander; 
The two destroyers steamed full-speed 
for the spot,'and found the Thorpeliall 
surrounded by four of Franco's ships, 
while a German battleship, the powerful 
Admiral Graf Spec, stood by watching. 

The British naval forces had received 
orders to prevent interference with 
British ships at sea, and the commander 
of the Blanche interpreted these orders 
in the old British way. The destroyers 
cleared for action and, forming line 
ahead, steamed straight for the group 
of shipping. When approaching, the 
Blanche, ignoring the fact that she was 
hopelessly outgunned by t^Y 0 of the 
Spanish cruisers, signalled that she and 
her sister destroyer were going to defend 
the British merchantman if necessary. 
The Admiral Graf Spec, intercepting the 
signal, replied “ Thank you" and began 
to move away. To the surprise of the 
British commander the Franco warships 
also made off. 

That episode was the signal for the 
blockade to take on a new form. The. 
blockading ships were unwilling to fight, 
even when the forces challenging them 
were-weaker ; but they could draw the 
cordon aboTit Bilbao tighter by declar¬ 
ing (as they did) that no supplies of food 
or anything else would be allowed to go 
into Bilbao or any other blockaded port, 
At the same time Franco announced that 
the sea was mined, which we may belie ve 
■ or not/as we please, 


• At this time merchant ships . were 
assembling at St Jean de Luz with 
food supplies, and this fact stirred 
General Franco tq even more decided 
words. Tie, declared ..that ,he. and the 
forces he represented were determined 
that nofcliing should cuter Bilbao, and 
that in this embargo' they regarded 
foodstuffs as even more important than 
.war material. Any attempt to run the 
blockade would bo met by force. 

Ill other words, the guns of General 
Franco’s Avarships would be turned on 
the food ships.' It seems quite clear from 
the incident of the Thorpchall that his 
warships could. not face Britisli guns, 
but he could shake his fist in the 
British . face all the same; and so 
General Franco’s strategy 'prevailed 
upon the British Fleet' to do nothing, 
his fist loaded with tlic knowledge that 
the British Fleet’s chief interest is 
Peace. Our ship.s were certainly not 
afraid of Franco’s warships, but they 
were afraid that the explosion of their 
, sinking would shako the peace. of 
Europe. Only too easily^ as Mr Eden 
said, might the world be brought to the 
■ precipice, and it-is better to suffer the 
tragic horror of Bilbao than to plunge 
the \Yorid into an immeasurably greater 
one. ' , . . .! 

Pitiful as it is, wc must believe that 
there; arc solutions . of the crisis less 
desperate than the risk of war. No man 
in this country wishes to sec a Spanish 
'crisis spread until it becomes a.European 
catastrophe. 


THE CROWN ON 
THE SKYLINE 

Beautiful Towers of 
South Kensington 

BRING THEM INTO THE 
CORONATION SCHEME 

In the wonderful transformation 
of London that is taking place for the 
Coronation we hear all too littlti o.f 
South Kensington, - . « 

It is the home of millions of beautiful 
things, and there are no treasure-houses 
in the world to equal its vast temples of 
science and art. Yet somehow If seems 
aloof from our great festive scenes, and 
it seems a pity that it should be so. ^ 

The Majestic Tower ' * 

It is true that South Kensington lies 
far from the Coronation route, but one 
magnificent opportunity it has to con¬ 
tribute to our Coronation rejoicing, an 
opportunity so spectacular and unique 
that once it is mentioned it must surely 
be accomplished. 

There is no skyline in London to beat 
South Kensington’s, If ^ye look across 
the roofs from the top window, of one of 
the great blocks of flats that are rising 
round Sloane Square wc see an array 
of towers and turrets and domes unsur¬ 
passed in the capital, and -among them 
is the majestic tower of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, piercing the sky with 
its wonderful stone crown, the finest 
crown on London’s skyline. , 

The CN suggests that the Office oj~ 
Works should floodlight this croivn during 
the Coronation. 

A Fitting Symbol 

It would be a simple thing to do, yet 
it would probably be the supremo 
achievement of all the floodlighting; and 
what could be more fitting as a symbol 
or more effective as a spectacle than this 
great white crown of Kensington shining 
in the dark sky over Coronation London ? 

If it were thought desirable to extend 
the floodlighting to all South Ken¬ 
sington’s museums nothing could, be 
better. This assemblage of domes and 
pinnacles and towers, seen from 'the 
south, presents an unequalled skyline. 
Farthest west arc the towers of the 
Natural History Museum, which by night 
would, with a little art, look better than 
by day. Next comes the group of the 
great stone masses of the Geological 
and Science Museums, and behind them 
the soaring central tower, with ’ its 
copper dome, of the Imperial Institute, 
^5ehind' this and its flanking towers is 
the spire of St Mary Abbot’s, the tallest 
in London/and farther to the right is 
the stately bulk of the Victoria and 
Albert topped by its imperial crown. ' 
Against a sunset sky the sight is 
wonderful. Floodlit against a back¬ 
ground of the summer night it would bo a 
veritable triumph of science and art. 
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NEW MONEY FOR THE GRAND OLD 
OUR POCKETS BLACK MAN 


THE PENNILESS 
YOUTH 


The Wren, the Ship, and Why He Has a Pass For A Poor German Who 


the Little Flower 

A THREEPENNY-BIT WITH 12 SIDES 

^ New. coins are being dealt out to 
us, and the C N wishes its youngest 
readers many happy returns of them. 

Jt does so with inore confidence 
because the best of the coins arc the 
cheapest.' There is the farthing, for 
example, so often scorned as the last 
bit of change out of the draper's shilling, 
and not much welcomed when*met with 
in post offices, when a letter-card is 
wanted. But 
anybody, will 
look with a 
smile at the 
pretty little 
coin with the 
royal wren' on 
one side. 

A rare bird is 
he, seen alive 
only now and 
then by country 
dwellers, and 
talked of after¬ 
wards; But he 
has always been 
beloved in Eng-; 
land, ’ :and is 
called here, as 
well as all over 
the Continent, 
the king of 
birds. Some¬ 
times he' was 
named , O u r 
Lady's Hen, 
and the,, old 
rhyme says : 

The whin red¬ 
breast and the 
wren 

Are God Al¬ 
mighty's cock 
and hen* 

W i 11 i a m 
Blake loved 
him, and said in 
his own way : 

lie who hurts the 
little wren 
Shall never hehe- 
loved by men, 

Londoners 
will soon be THE NEW COINS 

nicknaming the King George on the half-crown, 
tho h&lfpcniiy, f&rthin2> 
ncwiartmngtnc threepenny-hit, and florin 
Jenny Wren, •' ^ 

in recollection of the little doll’s dress¬ 
maker in the story by Charles Dickens." 

^Next to this in pleasing design is the 
new • halfpenny, where Mr Paget has 
adopted: the device of a ship, which, 
though we arc now in the twentieth 
century, is a fifteenth-century galleon. 
Edward the Third had a ship on his 
gold nobles, and James the First kept 
it on his angels, so the halfpenny can 
boast illustrious'ancestors. 

The penny comes to us in old familiar 
guise. Here sits Britannia ruling the 
waves, with a .lighthouse to show the 
Ihoughbshc has for mariners, . 

About ' the threepenny-bit there 
will be more than one opinion.. It is 
no longer small silver,* always liable 
to be lost unless at . last ^ to be 
deposited in the collection plate ; it is 
now a twelve-sided; coin of. some alloy, 
as large as a sixpence and thicker- 
much too thick, indeed so thick as to 
be ugly and a nuisance.' It is in some 
ways a clumsy coin, but it will not so 
easily be lost or mislaid,. On one side 
is the little seaside flower which some 
call thrift, charmingly drawn, and 
carrying with it a' pleasant sense of 
humour. The lettering and the date are 
much too big, and altogether this new 
coin is the least attractive of all. 

It may not appeal to the taxi-driver 
who receives it as a tip instead of the 
new sixpence, which is less novel but is 



the Opera 

Just 43 years ago it became known 
among New York's musical circles that 
a baritone was wanted for the choir 
of the fashionable church of St George’s. 

Sixty men applied for the post, one of 
them a Negro. The Negro was chosen, 
Harry T. Burleigh, grandson of a slave, 
and he has held the post ever since. 

As a mere boy Harry Burleigh knew 
that music meant more to him than 
anything else. He did any sort of work 
he I could get until he, had saved up 
enough to go to New York and try for 
a scholarship at the National Con¬ 
servatory of Music. He won it, but it 
proviclecb only tuition. He became the 
school’s janitor to pay for his shelter 
and food. For four years he worked 
thus, under the great Antonin Dvonlk. 

To Mr Burleigh the world owes the 
musical arrangement of many of the 
inimitable songs of his people known as 
spirituals, including Deep River. . But 
Mr; Burleigh has taken the music of 
many peoples for his field. He sings 
not only in English, French, German, 
and Italian, biit in Hebrew. He writes 
musical rrianuscript as neatly as if it 
were printed. As he gave of this talent 
generously to help in an emergency, 
over 40 years ago, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company gave him a free pass. 
It is one . of his most cherished 
possessions, because Mr Burleigh has 
' never had much money to spend even 
to hear the music that he loves. 


GOING : . . GOING . . ; 

Going, going, going arc the war 
memorials in our streets—not the peace 
memorials set up to our heroes, but the 
guns and tanks and other ugly trophies 
set up to reniind us of the greatest 
catastrophe that ever bpfell mankind. 

Scores of them have been removed 
in the last. few, years,. and >now three 
of the seaside to^yns of Kent (Folkestone, 
Sandgate, and Hytlic) have removed the 
death-dealing objects from their fronts. 
It is also announced that by order 
of the King two German guns captured 
during the war have been removed from 
the east lerracc of Windsor Castle. The, 
King feels that'these things should, not 
spoil this beautiful scene. 

INSIDE THE SHIP'S FUNNEL 

' IMcssrs Harland and Wolff of Belfast 
have launched the first of three 6000- 
ton motor-ships they have in hand. 

Tins'Vessel, the Delius, has the bath¬ 
rooms for the passengers inside the 
funnel. The telegraph between the 
bridge and,, the ■ engine-room is also 
there, together with the \yater tanks for 
domestic use. , , ,, 

, INIany • accidents of late years have 
been-due to wooden'hatches, and we are 
glad to SCO that steel hatches have been 
fitted to the Delius, - 

Continued from the previous column ' 

(for the first 4!^® our , coinage) 
inscribed with' a monogram,- the letters 
G R I, surmounted by a,crown. '. 

The '.shilling marks - another new 
departure,. ' for , there >are two 'designs,' 
English • and. Scottish. The Scottish 
shilling hasfon one side the royel crest 
for. Scotland; ..with. ‘ 'the lion crowned 
.and holding' s^yord and , sceptre. On 
one side' of the lion is the shield of 
St Andrew'; on the'other a cunningly 
devised thistle, a' graceful complinient 
to a Queen of Scottish birth. \ . 

The two-shilling piece .carries oh" thc> 
good work, of rigorous ' origiiiality, 
departing ' from the 'old- four * shields 
arranged as - d' cro^s, -’ and: adopting 
instead a vefowhed; rose flankgd by 
thistle and vshamrock, \Vc hope the 
Emerald Isle will take this as ah 
intimation that Ireland is still there. 


Grew Rich in England 
HIS FORTUNE FOR DENMARK 

We have received from Denmark 
a story full of a ha 2 :)py and warm 
humanity. ' 

It is the story of a citizen of one. 
country who grew rich in' anothcr and 
gave his fortune to another. The talc 
begins with* poverty and high. dreams, 
as do so many of these stories with 
happy endings. Nearly sixty years Eigo 
a .penniless young German left' his 
native land to try and make' a living 
in England, and he made a fortune. 

He became the head of adca-iinporting 
house which bore his'name (F. W.^ 
Frank), and at fifty was already wealthy’ 
enough to wind up his affairs and 
retire from business. The war had 
broken out by then, and, as he had no 
wish to take .sides against cither his 
native land or the land of his adoption, 
he decided’to go to live in a third 
country, of which he had heard much 
that was pleasant’ and good. 

A Veritable Museum 

That country was Denmark, and 
there he went together with his English 
wife to live out their life in peace and 
harmony. Soon they had made them-- 
selves a beautiful home in one of 
Copenhagen's residential suburbs, with 
an immense garden full of the loveliest 
things, from great spreading chestnut 
trees and glasshouses where grapes 
arc grown to a flaming riot of roses. 
The house is a veritable museum of 
choice ^ works of art and interesting 
objects, including .^a unique 'ix)rtrait of 


BRITANNIA 

galling 

Children, 

I want 
to Talk 
to You 

See the C N Coronation Extra 

SEND HIM 
VICTORIOUS 


■ Queen Victoria, as a girl, for which 
'/70,000 has been offered and refused. . 

In this beautiful homo these two 
people, bound together by a rare and 
deep affection, have spent happy days 
and years, and they liavc now made 
over their fortune and their home to the 
town of Copenhagen, to be used after 
their death as a Convalescent Home. 

/ The sccx'ct. of it all lies in a little 
threadbare ■ silk cushion modestly 
nestling in the corner,of the 'drawing- 
rooni sohl and bearivig the embroidered 
words, “ Have sun in your heart." • It 
^vas given to Mr Frank by: his mother 
when he first went out into. th6 world, 
and he has'.kept, its motto all his life. 
It was the only.thing he parried away 
.witir him'from, his "parental home, but 
it was better, Tie says, than a fortune, 

' and it boix richer'fruit.- 
’ It ;bore friiit, also,; for other people. 
It stands to I'cason that if you accumu¬ 
late'sun in your heart foiva;.. lifetime you 
have', a lot of it bo give a^yay. 

. Under the annual renewal programme 
the LMS will build 85 iiewv locomotives 
this year. 
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Little News Reel 

IMr and Mrs Joseph Hughes, who live 
near Newbury, have been rnarried 70 
years, and Mr Hughes, who is 90, is still 
singing in the church choir. 

Workmen digging in a sand pit at 
Flixton near Scarborough have come 
upon two skeletons believed to be 1000 
years old. They are thought to be 
the remains of Saxons, the' man being 
buried with his spear, the woman with 
her ornaments. • 

The new zoo at the Dudley Castle 
grounds, which has taken two and a 
half years to build and cost ;^250,ooo,. 
is now completed. Its first arrivals 
were three peacocks. 

Finding that a robin had built her 
nest, containing four eggs, in the saddle¬ 
bag of his bicycle, which he had left 
in the cycle rack at his work, Mr H. P. 
Farmer of Burton-on-Trent decided to 
,walk home until the eggs were hatched, 

PEACE NOTES 

Here are a few items ivhich make for 
friendship and peace, 

British and German boys have been 
camping together at an Anglo-German 
Work Camp at Holt, Norfolk. Others , 
have been in camp in Wiltshire. 

German lads from Salem have just 
been for the third year victorious in the 
Public Schools Challenge Cup Meeting 
fought out at the White City. 

The British Legion has just sent a 
delegation to Rome to meet the Italian 
Service men. They have had a very 
cordial reception. 

Over 800 British boys and girls have 
just been to Paris and w-ere the honoured 
guests of the Paris Municipal Council. 

Multiply such meetings by 'a -few 
tliodsands and war will disappear. 

THE SHADOW OF THE 
CORONATION PROCESSION 

A crowd of many thousands gathered 
on the Coronation Route early on 
Sunday morning to witness the rehearsal 
of the Coronation Procession. 

The crowd grew from early dawn 
until the appearance of the Scots 
Guards band, followed by troops and 
officials making up a skeleton of the 
real procession, in which was the 
Coronation Coach—empty. . 

The procession took 27 minutes to 
pass a given point—just over half the 
time expected on Coronation Day. 

Things Seen 

A-^trail of whitewash four miles long 
on the London-Folkcstone road. 

The first white fox in Northumberland 
for 50 years. 

A robin’s nest in a pipe of the organ of 
Temple Speech Room at l^ugby School. 

A Worcestershire bus full of people 
all picking up onions for a lady whose 
jiapcr carrier had broken. 

Things Said 

Hardened as I am to slums, what I 
saw . on the drive from the Docks to 
Blackfriars Bridge came upon me with 
_ a shock of disgust. Sir Raymond Unwin 
I do not believe any man can keep his 
sense of perspective unless he can get oiit 
. of the crowd one day in the week. 

Mr Baldwin • 

Fifty years ago I never remember hear¬ 
ing the phrase '' nervous breakdown." 
. The thing was unknown. 

Tlie Prime Minister 

As many as 63 per cent of the letters 
the Post Office has to deal with are 
wrongly or illegibly addressed. 

Head Postmaster at Wolverhampton 
I die believing that true<happincss con- 
; sists of something to do,' somqp.nc to love, 
and something to hope for.“ Lady Hore 
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THE TINTERN 
SWANS 

A New Chapter 

The. swaiis of Tintern are not 
ordinary swans ; they are swans with 
a story.' * 

. The story began last year» when a pair 
came sailing downstream from a swan¬ 
nery on tlie upper i;caches of the Wye, 

, • and fetched up by Tintern Post Office. 
They were seeking a' place where they 
could live in peace by themselv^es. They 
liked the look of Tintern and the ruined 
Abbey, and particularly they liked the 
look of Miss Jones and the post office 
dog, a big Labrador retriever called 
Pol)ih. They had not seen the ' little 
diick then, and, indeed, compared with 
the swans she was just like a bit of fawn- 
. coloured fluff in the water. 

Little Duck and Big Swan 

Here we arc and here we stay," said 
the swans. 

" Oh, will you ? " said the duck. 
** This is my part of the river, Go away." 

That was a pretty sight, the little duck 
standing up to the big swan, while Mrs 
Swaii swam about idly watching. After 
a few skirmishes the fighters agreed to 
armed neutrality, and this soon changed 
to a firm friendship. Miss Jones found 
some extra bits of bread, and Mrs Swan 
i*etired in a hidden spot to keep house. 

The next chapter is a very sad one. 
Mrs Swan had made her nest on the bank, 
and, being unfamiliar with the lower 
stretches of the river, did not know that 
a tidal bore, plunging up the Severn into 
the Wye, would ruin ,her home. Some 
timber whirling in the backwash of the 
flood struck her, and she died.,' 

Her mate found her and stayed by the 
broken body imtil the receding tide 
. carried it downstream and it was lost, ' 

Left Behind. 

The little duck swam about waiting 
- for her friends to'' come back,' and when 
only one came she did her best to con¬ 
sole him. Slie swani a bit downstream 
by his side.—that was easy; when he 
^ turned upstream she swam in his wake, 
and just managed to keep within 
calling distance. 

Xinie passed, and one day the swan 
disappeared upstream, swimming hard 
and fast, so that the little duck had to 
drop behind. She. felt very, lonely, in 
.spite of the titbits Miss Jones threw her. 
Robin kept an eye on her, but, having 
a lot of engagements here and there in 
the village, he could not spare all day to 
be company for a little duck. ' 

One day the swan came royally sailing 
round the bend, bringing a new wife 
with him. The little duck went pelting 
upstream, quacking hard, to meet them, 
and came down between them, very 
‘ happy. All the village was watching, and 
when they fetched up at the post office 
Robin and Miss Jones were there to say 
How-do-you-do ? 

Parted Once More 

Mrs Swan went away to make a nest, 
this time in a better place, and her mate 
, and the duck, pretending to know • 
not! ling about it, swam about in front of 
the post office. Robin, spared a lot of 
time to be on guard, and if any small 
U)oys came along witjti bits of wood to 
throw, Robin made them change their 
minds and go somewhere else. 

• The new chapter had a rather uncom¬ 
fortable opening. One day the swan was 
■ ^ not at all 'well. He was off his food and 
seemed unhappy. The next day he was 
worse, and a farmer took him away to a 
nursing home in the farmyard. The 
little duck swam.about lonely and sad., 

- Then one morning the whole village 
was aroused by her frenzied quacking and ' 
Robin’s barking. The swan had come 
back, and the duck was making circles 
round, him to show how glad she was. 
They are swimming about now, waiting 
for the end of the chapter; and what Miss 
Jones and Robin will do, and what the 
duck will do, when Mrs Swan appear^ 
with her family it is hard to say. 


The Television Men 



A film projector i used in the studios at Alexandra Palace 


THE BBC IS, 
DOING WELL, 

Television Moving On 

THE GREAT NEW MAST ' 
IN SCOTLAND 

With a hundred photographs^ maps, 
and- diagrams, and a well-ordered 
array of facts and figures, the B B C‘ 
has issued its Annual dneo more, 
recording its work during the. first 
year under the new Charter, It is good 
value , for half-a-crOwn. 

. Even the most unscientific of its 
readers will turn to the pages, on Tele¬ 
vision, where we find to bur delight a 
description of how Television works. 
The writer explains why the transmitter 
at the Alexandra Palace has a range of 
only 30 miles, but records the hope that 
this figure may be substantially in¬ 
creased, Experiments point to success 
in this, and also to an increase in the 
size of the picture on the receiver. 

What Two Maps Reveal 

In connection with this research 
the Annual shows two maps with 
contour lines which are new to map- 
makers, for these lines show the field- 
strength of the ultra-short wave trans¬ 
mission from the sound transmitter 
at Alexandra Palace. One map shows 
the average strength;at:about two yards 
above the ground, and the other at the 
height of a roof, where an aerial would 
normally be placed. Up. to 40 or 50 feet 
the strength iricreaSes, but above that 
height it., diminishes ■ 

There is an excellent photograph* of 
Scotland’s new transmitting station at 
Burghead, which i^eccives its power 
from water, the Grampian Company 
supplying electtia current at 33,000 
^volts, which has’to be reduced nearly 
a thousandfold before it can be used. 

The Master Tuning-Fork 

Burghead, near Elgin, has to broad¬ 
cast from its 566-foot mast on the same 
wavelength as- the Scottish Regional 
station 6f Westerglen, and science had 
to find a way to, prevent any confusion 
in the reception.' . Tlie transmission from 
these two stations must be identical: 
that is to say, the frequency must be the 
same. To ensure this a master tuning- 
fork at Westerglen is oscillated and kept 
constant in frequency by being enclosed . 
in an oven iii which temperature and air 
pressure are xegulated within very close 
limits. So perfect is the control that the 
frequency does not vary more than one 
in a million. The tone of this fork-is 
carried by cable through Edinburgh; 
Dundee, and Aberdeen to Burgheacl 
station, where it is multiplied 512 times 
by the transmitter there, a . similar 
multiplication being made by the trans-'. 
mitting apparatus at Westerglen. At 
Burghead, too, there is an additional 
tuning-fork which acts as a filter and 
prevents any disturbances on . the 
transmission lines from reaching the 
multiplier, and so spoiling the broadcast. 

The Audience and the Broadcast 

Purity of tone has also been enhanced 
in the London studio by the adoption 
of a special kind of platform for an 
orchestra. The nature of floor, walls, 
and ceiling are as important as the 
placing of the microphone, and, as 
many listeners know from experience, 
the size of the audience at a public 
performance affects the quality of .the 
sound from the fireside cabinet. 

The report has much information 
about programmes in 1936, and what 
we may expect this ycai% We arc de¬ 
lighted to find more and more attention 
beings given to school^ broadcasting. 
Children have giyen generously to Good 
Causes when specially appealed to, 
sending the record figure of /1336 just 
before Christmas. 
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USEFUL IF NOT 
MUSICAL 

Verdict For the Handsome 
Nightjar 

The nightjar is not a melodist, but 
he has been tried and, acclaimed as. 
exceedingly useful by the Ministry of 
Agriculture.' The 6fficial:verdict is: 

Not only of interest and peculiar .habit, 
but valiidble to the agricultiinst. 

He is a handsome bird, his plumage 
being beautifully mottled with' blsick'. 
and various shades of brown and. grey. 
Tn the daytime this colour scheme;makes 
the bird difficult. to detect,. especially 
when perching. He lies lengthwise'along 
the branch and not across it as do most 
other birds. .. . v 

Unfortunately for him, he is labelled 
and libelled with local,names that arc 


Round Australia nine heroes say 


Flying Over the 
Vast Empty Spaces 



Jikely to convey a false impression of. his 
real character. The' names fern owl 
and night swallow are not objection¬ 
able, and' are iiiSeed rather apt, as the 
bird is of. night habits, has a swallow- 
like flight, and is often found on com-^ 
mons where bracken is plentiful. Night- 
hawk • and goatsucker, however, are 
misleading. One suggests that the bird 
is of a predatory nature and likely to be 
a menace to young poultry and other 
birds ; the other has its origin in a silly 
belief that he sucks milk from goats. 

The nightjar makes no nest, but lays 
two eggs on the bare ground, usually 
on a heath, corrimon, or clearing. The 
eggs, which are elongated oval in shape, 
are prettily marbled with brown, lilac, 
and grey. 

The food of this bird consists entirely 
of insects! He destroys moths, many of 
which arc harmful to agriculture, cock¬ 
chafers, and other injurious insects ; his 
large hair-fringed mouth is adapted for 
their capture.' In any list of beneficial 
birds the nightjar ranks high. He is 
never common in our country, and 
should be encouraged and protected. > 

the cheerful giver 

Once a year for many years Mr J. 
Redman of Great Horton, Bradford, 
would walk into the offices of the Brad¬ 
ford Hospital and Convalescent Fund 
and place a bundle of ;^i notes oh the 
desk. 

He gave for every year of his age, 
and did this for 30 years, but not until a 
year or two ago was his identity known. 
Now he has passed on, and a good cause 
has been deprived of one of its most 
cheerful givers. . v ^ . 

A clearing house for plants ? 

There have long been clearing houses 
for cheques. Now someone in York¬ 
shire is suggesting that there should be 
local clearing houses for plants. 

-We think it a good idea., All the 
5^ear round gardeners are digging up 
unwanted plants and thro^ying them 
away because they know nobody wlio 
needs them. It would be a, simple 
matter to send spare plants to a central 
depot where other amateur gardeners 
might find just what they were wanting! 

HURRY TO THE BOOKSTALL 

There may yet be time to buy for Cxi a copy of 

Send Him Victorious, 
the C N, Coronation Extra 


A flight round Australia, 7000 niilcs 
from Melbourne to Melbourne in 
a little over nine days, is now possible 
by, using .. only the services of the 
regular air lines. ' 

.put of these nine, days only seven 
arc taken'up with‘actual flying. The, 
thrill lies in the contrast-between flights 
in Furope over great cities and flights 
over the vast empty spaces of Australia, 
with its red deserts and arid, plains. 
In such regions a forced landing would 
spell almost certain death from lack 
of water, and the iniprobability of being 
found by some hardy rescue plane. 

From Melbourne to Adelaide is not. 
very different from flying in Europe, 
but from Adelaide to Perth the plane 
goes for mile after mile over a salted 
and sun-stricken desolation. Nowadays 
there is the railway down below, but 
accounts of the sufferings of the ex¬ 
plorers who first of air made the trip on 
foot and later of the men who built 
the railway illustrate the merciless 
character of the land. 

From Perth northwards to Broome, 
a good little hop of 1100 miles, the 
flight is over the West Australian wheat- 
land. Broome, with its pearl oysters, has 
been important enough to be connected 
by air with Perth for 16 years already. 

In NoirthAVest Australia the service 
is continued by the still vscrviccable 
Be Havilland Dragon, which covers 
a good no miles an hour. Motor lorries 
arc lucky to cover 20 miles an diour 
when they can find any roads to go 
along, the alternative being donkeys. 
The manager of one cattle station was 
asked when the heavy overland mail 
would . arrive. The reply was: It; 

is' stuck in the rnud 80 miles away. 
It has been there three weeks with 


abouL 200 donkeys. It may. be 
moving on any day now.”- , ; 

That particular station has'an area 
of a;2;000 square miles aiid sends 
10,000 head of cattle bn the trek every 
year to the meat works. These figures 
look big,; but for nine months in ■ the 
year there is not a blade of grass to be 
seen. When the rain does come the 
grass may grow'shoulder high. 

When the rain becomes tropical it is 
not altogether welcome. One rivulet 
rose 70 feet in the night, and a man said 
lie must hurry home because the last 
time it rained his youngster was a baby, 
and he thought, he would be frightened. 

Irrigation works are solving many 
troubles, - for underground rivers have 
been found flowing under tliq, dry beds 
visible on the surface' of the ground, 
and now such things as bananas and 
pineapples can be grown. 

On tliese ordinary air routes the folk 
who wish to get along simply board 
the planes as wc should board a bus. 
The Bishop of North-West Australia 
finds flying the only way of making the 
rounds , of his immense diocese, ' ten 
times as big as England; he has 
recently made his iiith flight. 

Not long ago an aboriginal mother 
and her child got on to the plane. They 
were frozen with fear, but about 200 
miles farther on were met by two men, 
and departed quite happily. Why they 
travelled, and who paid their fare, nio 
one seemed to know. 

To the lay mind it is a mystery how 
the pilots find tlicir way, without 
directional guidance, when for hour 
after hour each mile passed is exactly 
like the last, a red. uniform glare, 
Australian flying has earned the re¬ 
spectful admiration of the world. 


Much Wool, Little Cry 


R ussian scientists have achieved a 
startling triumph in dealing with 
sheep and their wool. ♦ * 

The growth of great fleeces by sheep 
is not a natural process, but the result 
of mah*s art. Wild sheep are more 
hairy than woolly, though their hair 
has a woolly undercoat. Neglected sh'ecp 
tend to lose their wool and/to revert to a 
covering : of hair, as in the case of the 
singular St Kilda sheep. 

. Throughout the. ages men have 
selected sheep with a tendency to . grow 
plentiful wool, and animals >yith heavy 
fleeces have been evolved by selection 
and breeding from the oi'iginal wild 
strains. But we have always had to 
clip the wool from the sheep—a labour 
and an expense. How old sheep-clip¬ 
ping is we know from the fable of 
Aesop, who makes a sheep reprove a 
pig for squealing when handled by its 
owner. Your handling and mine are 
very different things, “ retorted the pig. 
“When .he catches you it Js only for: 
your wool, but he lays hold on me for 
my very life.” 


Man-power is plentiful enough in 
Russia, yet scientists there have sought 
with success to bring labour-saving to 
the sheep farms of the Crimea, the 
Ukraine, and the Caucasus. ^ Having 
first experimented witli Angora rabbits 
and induced them to go through a 
painless artificial moult, they < turned 
their attention to a famous breed of 
long-woolled sheep. The animals were 
treated with various compounds of a 
drug affecting the foots of the wool so 
that in a fortnight the fleece can be 
painlessly removed in a few minutes. 

If this is true another secret of Nature 
seems to have been penetrated. We 
doctor trees by injecting fertilisers which 
would take too long if left to be absorbed 
by the roots ; wc can colour woods in the 
same way while the trees are growing. 
We can affect the course of Nature in 
determining the colour of a bird’s 
plumage. Wc can darken their hues 
by giving . them excessive hemp seed, 
and when canaries are moulting wc can, 
by giving them .cayenne pepper, convert 
their golden plumage to glowing red. ■ 


Cuckoo Gomes For the Crowning 


C HOOSING Goudhurst in Kent as his 
platform, the cuckoo has.. lUTfvcd 
and fluted his first message of the year 
to Coronation England. V 
.He, was not unduly early; he. has 
been known to arrive in IMarch. Per- 
liaps a little bird, winging its way South' 
for the season, whispered to liini of the 
weather we were experiencing, earlier 
and caused him wisely to defer his visit, 

■ Grown-up papers, welcoming the joy¬ 
ous event, have recalled the immortal 
12th-century poem on the subject with its 
Summer is i-enmen in, 

Lhiide sing ciiccii, ,!.■ 

• If he meant that the.summer was come, 
the old Reading ^ nionk Who made'' tlic” 


song was wrong in his reckoning, for 
if one swallow does'not make a summer, 
neither docs a cuckoo. But the monk 
was right if ho meant that summer is 
coming; The arrival of the.cuckoo, is an 
accompaniment of spring, but the joyous 
poet found summer in his heart at the 
call of the bird. 

So Solomon sang of his glad days,' 
“ For lo, the winter 1*5 past, the rain is 
over and gone ; the flowers appear on 
the earth ; the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land.” 

Summer is not yet come ; but it is 
on its way, and if it was not 'here; for 
The cuckoo it rhay be for the nightingale. 


FAREWELL 

The Gallant Company at 
: a Last Goodbye 

: ■ A slip on a London kerb has brought 
death to'a hero who saved four men 
who had slipped into U' swamp on a 
battlefield. ‘ ' 

He was an Australian 'V..C, Gunner 
Sullivan, and was in London for the 
Coronation. He won his fame in, the 
war and has lost his life in a time of great 
rejoicing; it is - a sad little shadow 
across this festive scene. 

. There ^were nine heroes wearing the 
.Victoria Cross: at this gallant/Austra¬ 
lian’s funeral,/. Gunner Sullivan hinisclf 
had saved, four men during a battle in 
Northern Russia in 1919, and it is a 
curious irony that he saved them because 
his foothold was so sure on a narrow 
wooden plank which they were crossing 
under fire. His four comrades had 
slipped into a swamp, and Sullivan 
rescued them at the peril of his life. 

A Critical Hour at Mons 

The nine heroes who bade him fare¬ 
well, all wearing their little bronze 
cross, won the V C by wondrous deeds 
of courage. Let us see what tlicy did. 

Lowest in rank, Private Godley won 
his during the first hours of Mons, when, 
working the only machine-gun of his 
platoon, he held Nimy Bridge against 
the first onrush of the enemy, saved his 
comrades of the. Royal Fusiliers, and 
prevented the turning of this exposed 
position on that critical morning. 

Sergeant-major today, but only the" 
drummer boy of the East Lancashircs in 
1914, Spencer Bent took command of 
his platoon when all the officers had 
fallen, and by’ Jiis cool courage he 
repelled every attack until relief came. 
On the next day he crawled 30 yards 
and rescued a wounded man. . 

Next comes Sergeant Oliver Brooks, 
who won his V C at Loos in 1915, leading 
a party of Coldstream Guards and recap¬ 
turing 200 yards of trench, a success 
“ entirely due to his absolute fearlessness, 
presence of mind, and promptitude.”- 

The Wounded Officer 

Corporal Theodore Yeale, who was 
the first to volunteer in Dartmouth,- 
answered the appeal of an officer lying 
wounded near the enemy lines. He 
placed him in a shell-hole and carried 
water to him under fire, and later helped 
to bring the wounded man to safety. 

Captain Edgar Myles was in the 
relieving force for Kut in Mesopotaihia. 
On several occasions he went out alone 
to case the sufferings of . wounded 
men lying in front of the trenches. 

Captain William Bissett, a Perthshire 
Territorial, secured his line"by leading a 
bayonet charge against rifle fire, his 
men having used up all their ammunition. 

Captain Frank McNamara gained the 
first V C won by the Australian Flying 
Corps.’ Though wounded himself, he 
. alighted behind the enemy lines to aid 
a brother pilot vvho had been brought 
down.. His own plane failed do ris( 5 , so 
he. set fire _ to it, dragging his , friend 
back bn to the other plane and steering' 
it 70 miles back to their base.' 

The last V C of the VVar 

• Admiral Gordon Campbell was long 
the mystery V C, for his decoration was 
won in meeting the menace of the 
submarine. The incident, a desperate 
battle in the Irish seas, involved launch¬ 
ing a boat to save the Germans as well 
as heroic efforts to beach his Q-boat. 

Major Brett Cloutman, of Hornsey, 
received the last V C awarded in the 
war, He prevented the Germans from 
destroying an important bridge by 
plunging into the river regardless of 
bullets and cutting tlic wires attached 
to the charges on the piers. 

Truly it was a gallant little company 
which bade farewell to, thi? young hero 
from' over the sea, ' :' . 
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A Peep of Shakespeare’s London 



The Architect’s Pictures 
of What We 
Live To 


May 
See 



The Globe Theatre Where 
He Saw His Plays 


The Mermaid Tavern Where 
He Met His Friends 


Jt is possible that we may see the 
fulfilment of a lovely dream before 
the century is much older. ' 

A new Globe Theatre, like that in 
which Shakespeare's genius flowered, 
may become the brightest ornament of 
the southern bank of the Thames.. 

it is .hoped that the theatre will be 
raised by lovers of Shakespeare, and it 
will seem to spring from the ashes of the 
. old Globe Theatre destroyed by fire in 
1613, for it is proposed to put it in the 
same place. It remains for London to 
. build; an Ifmbankment on the southern 
side worthy of an imperial city*. ' v. 

Immortal Gifts of Poetry 
; and. Drairia 

, . Jt is long 'overdue, and Theatre and Em¬ 
bankment would be a fitting tribute 
' for London to pay to Shakespeare, to 
whom it'gave .a hearing, and who, in 
return, gave immortal gifts of poetry 
and drama to London first and to 
England, for -all time. London was 
Shakespeare'^ spiritual home.., 

It was at the playhouse built in 
Shoreditch by James Burbage the actor, 
father of Shakespeare's lifelong friend 
• -Richard Burbage, that he first found 
employment. Burbage's first playhouse 
was named the Theatre, and his second, 

, a smaller one, was called the Curtain. 
The Curtain ^vas close by the Theatre, 
on the south side of . iJoIywell Land^and 
not far from the site of a priory. If we 
could revisit the glimpses of the i6th 
century we might see Shakespeare, actor 
himself, and keenest of mental note- 
- takers, playing his part on one of those 
vanished stages. 

Shakespeare and His Players 
at Bankside 

gEPOius 'the 16th century closed Bur¬ 
bage converted a house in Blackfriars ■ 
to a playhouse named the Blackfriars 
Theatre ; and, last stage of all, the fabric 
of his Shoreditch theatres was removed 
to Bankside, to be built up again as the 
; Globe Theatre. Shakespeare had by this 
time become himself an actor manager. 
His company of players appeared at a 
new theatre on Bankside, the, Rose, 
while the Curtain still stood in Shore- 
, ditch; and. the'Rose was probably the 
stage on which he made his first successes 
as actor or dramatist. But the'Globe 
was , more truly bis ’ theatre . than any 
other. We may leave .it to the expert 
commentators ..to decide which was the 
first of liis plays produced there. 

. This muck is certain, that .Tor .some 
15 years the Globe Theatre moved in a 
cycle of Shakespeare's masterpieces. In 
the opening ‘chorus of Henry t fic TUth he , 


describes the stage of the Globe Theatre 
as this Wooden 0/' The theatre, 
eight-sided in shape, was built of wood, 
with three galleries, one above the other, 
and boxes on each side of The stage. 
Within the area of that wooden O the 
actors, who for their brief hour were 
immortals, drew all London to see them, 
though none among them dreamed that 
centuries afterwwds these stage char¬ 
acters would live when 
they themselves were for¬ 
gotten. 

Did one among them 
know ? Was Shakespeare 
so assured of the Prome¬ 
thean fire of genius burn- 


Beloiv 

Shakespeare in the audience 
at the old Globe Theatre on 
Bankside: the theatre had 
an open roof and a gallery 
all round 


ing within him as to know that the 
creatures of his brain could never die ? 
It may be so; but even he could hardly 
have pictured a new Globe Theatre built 
in his honour and in theirs three centuries 
afterwards, on the very place the old 
theati'e stood. The new one, which 
has been designed for the Globe-Mermaid 
Association by Mr Kenneth Cross, is to be 
like the old, even to the thatched roof; 

but the thatch will be laid 
on a roofing of fireproof 
concrete, and thete will 
bo other modifications for 
safety against fire which, 
a 20tl\-century LCC re¬ 
quires. Furthermore, it 


will be double -the : size; of the old 
Globe; and there will be seats for 
2000 people* T: -V 
As in the days of Bhrbage arid Shake¬ 
speare, the platform stage will' extend 
into, the auditorium, and there will be 
seats on three sides of it* Two galleries 
with conifortable seats will run round a 
theatre of 150 feet diameter. 



An Imaginary Visit To 
the Old Globe 

the old Globe privileged persons, 
the wits and the fine gentlemen of 
the Court, sat on the stage. The scenery 
was of the simplest, pushed on the stage 
as i*equircd, and the scenes labelled 
London, Athens, Thebes, or a Heath in 
Scotland, as required. 

An old contributor who has closely 
studied the theatre of these days once 
wrote for us a description in the form of 
an imaginary letter penned in 1509 of a 
visit to the Globe, when Master William 
Shakespeare's comedy King Henry the 
Fourth, Part Two, was played. 

The party got to the Globe by water 
about six o'clock, seeing the thatched 
roof of the theatre standing iip by The 
Thames on the Southwark side. It was 
just before the working-people who were 
enthusiastic about the play would begin 
to arrive. ■ 

As more privileged playgoers, tlic 
visitors were led by their, host up a 
narrow staircase, and came out into a 
gallery, parts of which were railed off 
like boxes. The;*e were stools in the 
boxes instead of chairs. ' . - ^ 

The Theatre Pit in 
Elizabeth’s Day 

the young people- of the party 
, had time to look round, the theatre 
seemed to them quite a grand place. 
The middle of the thatched roof was 
open to the sky, so there was plenty of 
light and air.. The walls, though sub¬ 
stantial-looking, were only wood and 
plaster. 

The stage was a strong oak platform 
projecting from beneath, the gallery, 
where the visitors sat, into the part 
below the open roof. That part had no 
seats, -It was the Elizabethan pit. The 
gallery ran round the building, but over 
the stage it was the domain of the actors. 
The people in the pit paid only a few 
pence ; the richer patrons sat in . the 
gallery. Doubtless some of them fre- 
(juently met the actors and Shakespeare 
himself in the Mermaid Tavern, for a 
replica Df which a design has also been 
prepared by Mr Kenneth Cross.' 

' There they would hear them put their 
whole wit in a jest “ with words so nimble . 
and so full of subtle flame. 
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Think of it as You Go 
to School 

Looking through our books in an odd 
hour, we have come; upon. this passage 
by a I9th-ceritury Italian writer, signed 
Edniondo de Aniicis, and we gladly pass 
it on. 

It is to a boy of long ago who did not 
like going to school. 

Ctudy comes hard to you, my 
dear bo5r, as your mother 
says; I do not yet see you set out 
for school, with that resolute mind 
and that smiling face which I 
should like. You are still in¬ 
tractable, But listen, reflect a 
little ! 

What a miserable, despicable 
thing'your day would be if you 
did not go to school! At the 
end of the week you would beg 
with clasped hands that you 
might return there, for you would 
be. eaten up with weariness 
and shame ; disgusted'with your 
spdtts'and with your existence.' 
EyerySQdy,'. everybody studies 
now,'my child- 

' Refle'ct in’ the morning when 
yoii set put that at that very 
moineht, iii your; own city, thirty 
thousand other boys are going 
like yourself, to shut themselves 
up for three , hours to study. 
Think of the! innumerable boys 
who, at nearly this precise hour, 
are. going, tp school in all 
countries. . ' ■ 

Behold them with your imagi- 
natibii’ going, going through the 
lanes and quiet villages ; through 
the sti'eets, of the noisy towns, 
along the shores of rivers and 
lakes ; here, beneath a burning 
sun ; thei’e amid fogs, in boats, 
in countries which are intersected 
with canals ; on horseback on 
the; far-reaching plains ; in 
sledges oyer the snow ; through 
valleys and over the hills ; across 
forests and torrents, over the 
solitary paths of the mpuntains ; 
alone, in couples, in groups, in 
long files, all with their books 
under their arms, clad in a thou¬ 
sand ways, speaking a thousand 
tongues, from the most remote 
schools in Russia, almost lost in 
the ice, to the farthermost schools 
of Arabia, shaded by palm trees, 
millions and millions, all going to 
learn the same things, in a hun¬ 
dred varied forms. 

Imagine this vast, vast throng 
of boys of a hundred races, this 
immense movement of which 
you foi’iii a part, and think if 
this movement were to cease 
humanity would fall back into 
barbarism; this movement is 
the progress, the hope, the glory 
of the woi'ld. , 

Courage, then, little soldier of 
the immense army. Your books 
are your arms, your class is your 
squadi'on, the field of battle is 
the whole earth, and the victory 
is human civilisation. Be not a 
cowardly soldier, my child,. 



The editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House/ London ’ ' 

above the hidden waters of the ancient ^Biver 
fleet, itie cradle of the "Journalism of the world 



The Crime Film 

One- of the leading French ^.news’-.. 

papers states that the French 
Government has decided to prevent 
‘the exhibition of crime films. 

This ban on gangster pictures is 
the result of a decided wave of crime 
which is said to have swept over the 
land, and which the Government 
traces to the kinema. However that 
may be, there arc many good reasons 
why crime should not be advertised 
either in films or newspapers, 

A Penny Off Beer 

Jn 1933 the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer lowered the duty on beer 
so that the retailers were able to sell 
it a penny a pint cheaper., . 

This is what has happened as a 
result. The beer j^rofits have risen 
by £3,000,000 a year, convictions for 
drunkenness have'risen by 37 per 
cent, and the Government has lost 
£40,000,000 in revenue. , ' 

; In all tliat is being said and written 
about under-nourishment, why is 
nothing said of the tremendous waste 
of money that should be used for food 
but is spent on Drink ? Why can wc 
not have a notice posted over every 
bar telling the fact discovered by the 
Liquor Control Board, that a moderate 
iise of alcohol lessens the efficiency of 
the xvorkman about 15 per cent ? 

The si;^e of tlic colossal enemy in 
our midst is best realised by com¬ 
parison. In the past five years, years 
of intense activity in re-housing 
schemes, twice as much money has 
been.spent on Drink as on housing. 

No one can destroy us but ourselves, 
says a wise man of the East. 

Banzai 

go many. Banzais have been said 
over the splendid Japane.se flight 
from Tokyo to London that it may be 
well to interpret that fine word. It 
means Live Forever! The Japanese are 
bom poets, and all the more pity is it 
■ that they should import American 
slang to adulterate their language. 
It seems that they have made O K 
their own, and, worse still, they use 
funny versions of such expressions as 
** department store which become 
-departo, '' All right'' becomes 0 -ry, 

East and West do' meet,' and not 
alwavs for the good of both. 

© 

Casting Out Fear 

J[-|ere is a great saying by a scientific 
American: 

^ Give me a 7te%vhorn child, and im ten 
years I can have hint so scared that he will 
never dare to lift his voice aboilc a whisper, 
or so brave that he will fear nothing. 

These arc words worth letters of 
gold. Fear is the chief enemy, of 
mankind. It can be induced in men 
or in animals by bullying in early 
years, or can be prevented by encour¬ 
agement to live courageously. 


A Prize For Charing Cross 
w .were glad to see this notice 
at Charing Cross Underground 
Station the other day : 

For the station most distinguished for 
courtesy, tidiness, and conduct during 
the period ending ^ist December 1936 
the Board have decided that the award he 
made io Charing Cross, 

The existence of this competition 
shows that the company is anxious 
to promote comfortable and pleasant 
travelling, and we hope Charing Cross 
will keep up its reputation and that 
other stations will try to beat it. 

Tip-Cat 

American says he could 
- grow to love England. 
Evidently thinks it is a tall 
order. 

MAN has held a driving licence for 
. 30 years. Why doesn't he put it 

in his pocket? ' 

0 

A FAMOUS author always goes south 
for the week-end. He would And 
it sooner in London. 



Peter Puck 


Wants To 


Know 




If gardeners l| 

liiWSliii 

plant peas |J| 

iinmiiii 

in queues 


'po keep a house tidy, says a writer, 
always put things in ’ the same 
place. There wouldn't be room, 

.0 - 

Listening to the wireless increases your 
vocabulary. Unless it makes you 
speechless. 

□ 

LiiF bakers of the nation deserve 
praise, we are told. Nobody can 
say we are a half-baked nation, anyhow. 

0 

[Butchers say they will cut anything 
to oblige you. Except prices. 

Qn holiday you should be willing to 
fall in with other people's plans. 
Unless it is a boating holiday. 

0 . ' ' 
MOTHER says her ’ boy 
learned to read at school 
like a shot. Aiid had a good 
report. 

& 

The Broadcaster 

CN Calling the World 
gERViCE is held every day in the chapel 
at Buckinghant. Palace. 
^ASTBOURNE lias adopted one of the 
distressed ‘ towns, Blaenavon in 
Monmouthshire. 

p^HE New Zealand Government has 
given £23,000 for children's health 
camps in memory of George the Fifth. 

JUST AN IDEA 
What a difference it would make 
if we acted more from conviction and 
leh from habit 



A Fairy Tale 

r\^CE upon a time there was'a 
boastful man who declared that 
he did not ’ care what people said. 
So three acquaintances plotted to 
humble him. 

One morning as the boastful, man 
walked to business one of his acquaint¬ 
ances met him and said, '' I am sorry 
to see you are unwell this morning.'* 
Nonsense," said the boastful man. 

" There is nothing wrong with me." 

A little farther on he met another 
acquaintance. " Dear me," the friend 
exclaimed, " you look quite ill. Arc 
you sure you ought to be out of doors ?" 

The boastful man smiled bravely. 

" There is nothing very much the. 
matter with me," he murmured. 

He went a little farther, and was 
met by his third acquaintance, who 
took him quickly by the arm, saying 
anxiously, " Try not to faint, Fll call 
a taxi. You are ill." 

So the boastful man, who had never 
felt better in his life, was hurried 
home ; and it was not till some days . 
after that he felt well enough' to leave 
his bed. 

' . .. © 

A Brave and Cheerful 
People 

Troubled as Spain ts, its people have 
a brave and cheerful outlook on life, 
which is reflected in their proverbs. We 
give some of them here, 

LIe who would bring back the wealth 
^ ^ of the Indies must carry the 
wealth of the Indies with him. 

A sparrow in the hand is worth more 
than a bustard on the wing. 

Being a man I may come to be Pope. 

Let every man lay his hand upon 
his heart,, and not^ take .white; for 
black, lior black for white, fot we are 
as God made us, and oftentimes a 
great deaFworse. ■ F: ' * 

True valour lies in the middle 
between cowardice and rashness. 

The ass will carry a load but not a 
double load. 

Look not for this year's birds in 
last'year's nests. 

When they give you a heifer be 
ready with the rope. 

When Fortune knocks make haste 
to let her in. 

Never stand begging for whiat you 
have the power to take. 

Britons Rise Again 

Drums of Peace to action taunt us, ■ 
Doubts and fears no more shall 

haunt us, 

Dangers never merre can daunt us, 
Britons, rise again! 

From the mining valleys. 

Farms, and crowded alleys, 

Rank on rank, - 

With martial tramp, 

God’s new army rallies. 

Workman, soldier, clerk, and yeoman, 
Saxon, Norman, Celt, and Roman, • 
Sons of Britain’s bygone bowmen, 
Britons, rise again! 

Frank Bygott of the Oxford Group 

Gentleman, I am poor, very poor, 
but your king is not rich enough .to 
buy me. Joseph Reed, General, when 
offered a British bribe 
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I^hTvanman 

AND HIS DRINK 

Buried away in the Law Reports 
is a decision which, affecting many 
industries in this country, should be 
made generally known. 

If, through taking alcohol-contrary 
to rules, a workman meets with a fatal 
accident his employers arc not respon¬ 
sible for damages. 

It is necessary, of course, tliat on the 
raihvays men should be as efficient as 
possible, with all their faculties alert and 
midulled by drink, and employees of the 
Southern Railway ar9 forbidden to take 
alcohol while on duty. In breach of that 
regulation one of their drivers pulled 
up his van at a London public-house and 
drank a glass of beer; then, returning 
to his vaii, he met with a fatal accident. 

A county court judge deckled that, 
meeting with the accident after returning 
to his yan, the maii was killed while in 
the execution of his duty, and as the 
issue was oxic of great importance the 
case was talcen first to the Appeal Court 
and finally to the highest court of all, 
the House of Lords, for a definite ruling. 

Interruption of Employment 

The House of Lords, confirming the 
finding of the Appeal Court, held that 
by drinking alcohol while at work the 
driver committed a breach of regulations, 
and that, although on coming out he 
had to take a chain off a wheel, to rc- 
^asten a trace, and adjust the reins 
before the movement of the horses 
which caused his death, these things 
were done in repair of breach of duty, 
and were made necessary solely by tlic 
breach of duty. If was this breach which 
caused interruption of employment, and 
the accident happened before the com¬ 
pletion'of the scries of acts necessary 
before he could regain effective control 
of his horses and restart them. There¬ 
fore the- acculcni dkl not arise out of his 
employment, and there Could not be com¬ 
pensation on those ^grounds. 

=Sp, if a.man breaks a rule by intcr- 
rnpting liis work and niects with a fatal 
accident while resuming it, the responsi¬ 
bility is his,'not. that of his employers. 

Fighting Men of 
the Indian Frontier 

Serious fighting is again reported in 
North-West India. ' 

Waziristan is a mountainous land with 
an area of about 5000 square miles, 
inhabited by turbulent tribes, the 
biggest of which is the Waziris. Their 
occupation is robbery, and they are also , 
slavers. Closely allied are the .Mahsuds, 
great fighters and extremely hardy. All 
arc l^athans, of whom ni^ny also exist in 
the more settled parts of Hic North-West 
Frontier Province. The British force at 
Addis Ababa consisted of Pathans. 

In 1894 tke boundary of the Indian 
Empire, including Waziristan; was 
settled with Afghanistan, and the wild 
Waziris and Mahsucls ai*e therefore 
nominally bur fellow British subjects. 
They do itot, unfortunately, believe that 
themselves,,and fighting expeditions have 
frequently been led against them. 

In the latest fighting a British convoy 
column was attacked by hundreds of 
Waziris. The British force consisted of 
native troops, led by British officers, and, 
despite the , itse Of aeroplanes and 
machinc-guns, suffered severely. Seven 
Svliite officers'and 22 native soldiers, 
were killed .and many wounded. One 
aeroplane Avas brought down but the 
pilots" escaped. Last ^ year a similar 
ambush caused over 100 British casual¬ 
ties. .Reinforcements arc being sent. 

Our deep sympathy .must -go out to 
British soldiers killed in such obscure 
frays. It is very necessary to pacify 
the Indian border, and we think that 
bigger forces; should be emploj^ed and 
good roads made as.sooir as possible. 
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THE LOST MELX>DY 

Burled Away For Years 
in the Gramophone 

ROMANTIC NEWS OF MUSICAL PRODUCTION 

It has been discovered recently that gramophone discs have 
recorded much beautiful sound that has never been heard. The 


failure of the gramophone, and 
reproduce more than a limited r 
or a singer have been well known, and 
we have had to rest content \yith their 
reproduction, often marvelling at it as 
' it is. But with recent improvements in 
the actual reproducing of sound it has 
been discovered that much beautiful 
sound has been present in those records 
all along, to be hoard only now for the 
first time I 

The lowest notes that are really well 
reproduced by either gramophone or 
talking pictures arc made by air vibra¬ 
tions of about 150 a second, while the 
highest pitched notes in an orchestra 
may run into 15,000, and a singer-s 
voice may reach even 2d,ooo. But this 
“ frequency range,'’ as it is called, has 
never been attained by cither gramo¬ 
phone or tallties, whmh can rarely 
reproduce sounds of injore than 7000 
frcquenc}^ 

Much of the true bcaujty of -the sound 
is lost in consequence, over-tones and 
higher havnionics disappear,, and a good 
deal of musical quality is lost, as was 
painfully evident in tli.e early sound 
films and in early wireless sets, 

All immense amount c f research goes 
on day by day and year by year in almost 
every country with a view to improving 
both the recording and the reproduction 
of sound, and it is now known that much 
beautiful music has Utcrjilly lain buried 


F or 60 years the National Gallery has 
owned a picture with' a o'nnstion 


later of the talking picture, to 
angc of the sounds of an orchestra 
in the records which loudspeakers have 
failed to give us back. Orchestral instru¬ 
ments which the ear has in gramo¬ 

phone reproduction have suddenly been 
heard, so that old records played anew 
with the improved loudspeakers are 
found to have a wonderful quality whicli 
had been there all the time, but could 
not before make itself evident. 

Voices of famous singers and music of 
famous players now gone are actually 
heard afresh in their amazing beauty 
from old, records made in their lifetime. 
It is an astonishing romance of musical 
reproduction. 

Meantime, with better means for 
recording by gramophone and by photo¬ 
graphy, the quality of the record 
becomes ever better. Instead of being 
limited to a range of perhaps 150 to 7000 
frequencies in the case of the talking 
picture, new recording devices have been 
made wliich ivill successfully respond 
to 14,000 vibrations a second. Unfor¬ 
tunately, no photographic film as yet 
discovered will properly record such high 
frequencies; but it is good to know that 
they arc there, waiting to be trapped, 
and that the astonishingly rapid progress 
now being made by sound engineers 
will .soon give musical reproduction that 
it will be hard to distinguish from an 
actual performance. 


From THE Basement To the Dome 


th' a question 


mark against it. Sometimes it has been 
on view, at other times it has been in 
the basement. 

In the catalogue it is recorded as 
After'Paul Veronese, the idea being that 
the , painting was a copy of a long-lost 
work by this great Italian, The picture 
was suffering at the hand of Time and 
it was decided to have it cleaned. So 
different was its appearance when it 
came back to the Gallery a little while 
ago that students of Veronese said that 
surely this painting was no copy, but 
the actual work of the master himself. 

The title of the picture is The Mag¬ 
dalen Laying Aside Her Jewels, and it 
shcAvs Mary kneeling art the feet of 
Jesus, with a group of \Yomen close by 
her and. a dignified man looking dubi¬ 
ously away. The scene is in the arcade 
of a courtyard, * and the prevailing 
colours of the drapery are rose, green, 
and gold. 

So pleasing is the colouring, and ,so 
fresh is the picture, that thc authoritics 
have now'described it as By Paul Veronese 


and placed it in the Dome, whicli has 
just been opened again after decoration. 
Now visitors mil be able to compare it 
with other works by Veronese in the 
National Gallery, the most famous of 
which are the simple Vision of the Cross 
by Bt Helena and the crowded canvas 
known as The Family of Darius Before 
Alexander. 

Veronese delighted in rich costume 
and brilliant colour, crowding his pic¬ 
tures with people and giving them a 
dazzling beauty without using the 
brightest hues, Some of his cauvaseS; 
arc huge, and as Ave turn from the 
Magdalen here-our eyes will Jigh}; on 
the biggest of nil, The Adoration' of 
the Magi,. almost filling the archAvay, 
through Avhich'Avc enter the ,Veueti9.n 
Gallery, and forming one of those 
masterpieces Avhicli make the vistas iii 
our National Gallery so memorable. 

The Louvre in Paris has one of the 
most crmvded of this painter’s works. 
The Marriage at Cafia, witlr about 120 
people, most of them actual portraits. 
The Magdalen is far ■ more solemn than 
this marriage scene in the Louvre. 


A ProNssor at the Games 


a reason Avlly athletes do' 
at some Olympic Games 


T here is 
better 
than others. 

Professor Paul Tvirkpairick of Stanford 
University, U S A, has Atorked it out. 
It depends on the pull of, gravity at the 
various places where the games are held. 
At Rome or Hong-Kong ’there is less- 
pull of gravity on the! weight, the' 
hammer, or the discus tm'owu by the 
athlete than at Oslo in Norway. 

The shot-putter Avho put the shot a 


record distance of 57 feet 
should gain an extra inch 
the games Averc held at 
lie would gain a second inch 


inch at Oslo 
at Rome.- If 
the Equator 
ThrpAyiug 

the (liscu^ the hammer, Ar the iavcUn, 


his gains might amount to as much 
as a foot. 

These figures arc. quite . theoretical, 
because ; the performances of athletes 
depend far.more on their health and 
physical ability at the time of the 
games than on such slightly influencing 
circumstances, as the effect of Aveight 
(another Avorcl for graAuty) on the spot. 
Bu.t, if * other things were exactly the 
samey a jumper, weighing less, should 
jump farther and higher in a southern 
capital than in one farther north. 

Ho is aLso affected slightly by the 
rotation of the earth, and should gain 
half an inch in a.discus throw if he thrcAV. 
cast instead pf Avest.. 


reserveo. 
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MRS WALKER 
AND THE EMPIRE 

Who Avas Mrs Walker ? Nobody 
knows much more than that she 
was the wife of a Avell-to-do yeoman 
farmer in North Yorkshire, and was 
born in 1700 and died in 1789. 

/ There is hardly anything more to 
tell-^cxcept. that, sometimes she Avould 
take a little boy of six or seven on her 
knee and teach him his letters from the 
family Bible. 

The child was not her son. PIc Avas 
tlie son of a poor maii Avho lived at 
Marton-in-CIeveland, but, small as he 
Avas, lie Avorkecl hard for Mr Walker Till 
lie Avent to live at Great Ayton.- There, 
proud that he kneAvhis letters and could 
read better than most boys of his age, 
he Avas eager to go to school. He learned 
to read and Avrite. He Avent on to 
Whitby, Avhere he found a ship. After 
years of fine service he became a captain, 
making three memorable voyages, to 
.southern seas. Today avc acknowledge 
him as the greatest of all our navigatoi's. 
Pie put Australia and New Zealand on 
the map. His fame rang round the 
world. He was Captain Cook. 

There came a time when everyone 
was reading Captain Cook’s Journal, 
one of the most famous^ books of the 
century, and avc would give much to 
knoAv if Mrs Walker read it too,; She- 
was living long after the Journal A\^as. 
published, and avc Avonder if ever she 
read it, and if ever she said to a neigh^ 
bour,'' You know, I can’t help thinking 
that if I hadn’t Taken little James .on 
my knee when he Avas nowhere near as 
high as the table, and if I hadn’t taught 
him bis letters, he might never have: 
learnt to read, and never dreamed of 
learning to Avritc, and then we should 
never have had this Journal.” 

Surely Mrs Walker helped to give the 
British Empire its southern continent ? ' 

Trapped in a Net 
of invisible Light 

By means of a number of little mirrors 
placed along each side of a room a single^ 
beam of light can be reflected back and 
forth in zigzag fashion, and a real net 
of light, a million times lighter and more 
delicate than the web of a spider, oan be 
spread across the length and breadth 
of the room. ^ 

The very dark and invisible red rays 
known as infra-red rays have recently 
been applied to mirrors in this way,' 
letting the last beam of the zigzag fall 
upon a caesium photo cell, Avhich is 
amazingly sensitive to any slightest 
change in the strength of the beam. ; 

The cell, its current amplified by 
valves, Avill operate a loud burglar: 
alarm, work the. shutter of a camera ; 
.that will photograph an intruder.by 
invisible light, and cofnmuhicate With 
the police station and the watchman of 
the building. It has just been tested 
out’ on the most elaborate scale in New 
York, and is found to make it impossible 
for anyone To enter any part of a room 
or building without being instantly 
detected. An intruder, in fact, is trapped 
by a net of invisible light.: 

US To Us in i9 Hours 

America officially announces that a 
transatlantic air service is being organ¬ 
ised to perform the flight from the United . 
States to Europe in 19 hours without' 
any intermediate stage. 

Great planes for the service have been 
already designed by the Glenn Martin 
Company of Baltimore, Avhich has con¬ 
structed so many, fine flying-boats. 

This new wenture should not be con¬ 
fused vvith the joint scheme of Imperial 
Airways and the U S Pan-American Air¬ 
ways concern, which proposes to cross ihe 
Atlantic in hops. The hew scheme is • 
much the more ambitious and speedy, 


i 
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The ChildKe 


A Little 
Dimmer 


at A Portraits in Roek • Visitors E® 


How -We ■ l*^ear!y Lost a ‘ Poet 


A 


N action has been before the courts 
concerning a film of Catharine 


the Great and her husband Tsar Peter 


of Russia. 


Tsar Peter was murdered, and their 
son also was slain by an assassin's hand. 
It was his death which nearly cost xis 
the loss of one of our greatest poets. 

Before Alfred Tennyson was born his 
father, visiting .the British Ambassador 
in Russia, dined with him one night at 
St Petersburg in company with many 
notable Russians. 


Leaning across a Russian officer at 
table. Dr Tennyson said to his host, “ It 
is perfectly well known in England who 
killed the Emperor Paul; it was Count 
So-ahd-So.” A dead silence fell upon 
the company, and, the dinner ending 
hurriedly, the Ambassador took him 
aside and said, “ Ride for~your life from 
this city ; , the man you' accused' of 
killing'the Emperor Paul was he who 
sat by you I " 

Dr Tennyson took horse, and, every 
moment' iii danger of death for what he 
had said, rode for weeks till, penniless 
and ill, he reached the Crimea, where 
strange people, taking pity on his 
^condition, housed him in their charity. 


and danced round his bed uttering 
incantations for his recovery. . . 

■ He was told that once every three ^ 
months an English conrior rode through 
the town and, as he rode,' sounded a 
horn to advise any English in the place ^ 
of his passing. The poor doctor, fearing 
that he inight not hear the sound,' 
became delirious, and often sprang from ■ 
his bed and rushed from the house in tlie 
belief that the horn was sounding in 
his ears. ' ' . , ' 

At last the courier did arrive, and, ' 
the case having been secretly explained 
to him, he consented to take the beggared 
fugitive with him. Many dangers beset ^ 
them. At one town they were shut out,' 
the hour being . late .and the fortified 
gates, closed;, but . the ready-witted., 
courier shouted that he was escorting 
the Duke of York,'whereupon the gates- 
were flung open and the guard turned ■' 
out to honour the English prince. 

Safety was reached at last and Dr 
Tennyson returned ' to England, never 
more to roam and endanger his life by 
indiscretions. For months his fate was 
in the balance, and it was only by good 
luck that he was spared to become the 
father of the poet. 



Mount Rushmore Memorial—With the passing of winter, work has been .resumed 
portraits of America’s Presidents carved In rock in the Black Hills of South I 


MONEY TUMBLING UP AND DOWN 


Is it not more than time that' somebody 
called a new World Conference ? 

The last World Economic Conference 
tms cradled and perished in the cold atmo¬ 
sphere of the Geological Museum^ Let 
the new one he born in the warm Iiedrts of 
the people. 


W E are reminded of the urgency of such 
a Conference by the fact that the 
last few weeks have been marked by 
grave financial disturbances caused by 
cables from the United States. It 
was stated that President Roosevelt's 
Government had decided to reduce the 
American official gold price, and the 
immediate result was a panic that 
lowered prices all round and caused 
heavy losses to many people. It was not 
until the President himself officially 
contradicted the rumours that world 
markets partly recovered, but much 
nervous tension I'cmains. 


Possibly the false alarm was deliber¬ 
ately. put into circulation by speculators 
who knew that it would cause a fall in 
values which would enable them to buy 
cheaply and sell at a profit when the 


invention was exposed. But many people 
arc honestly disturbed. ■ 

America is such a big factor in world 
affairs that what she docs affects busi¬ 
ness in extraordinary measure. In i 92 f) 
the American panic, caused by a collapse 
of credit after wild speculation, hurt all 
the world, from Mtisans in England to 
rice-growers in Burma, from miners in 
Poland to sheep-raisers in Australia. 

Now the United States, holding most 
of the ivorld's gold; is as serious a factor 
as in 1929 . What she docs is supremely 
important, The greatest care on her 
I>art is needed if the world is to progress, 
.sanely and steadily and without the 
crude up-and-down movements which in 
the past have brought hundreds of 
millions of hard-working people to un¬ 
deserved poverty. We look fonvard to 
an age of scientific exchange;in which the 
fruits , of the earth will be brought to 
market-in peace, each nation bartering 
with every other with the assistance of a 
central bureau of exchange. ' For a 
beginning let us have'a World Econbniic 
Conference. 



From Kenya—Although they arrived at the London Zoo in Deoemher, thj 
Bongo and her baby have only reoently made their first public appsaranca 




Joan Taylor Sees Julius Gaesar 


T^iss Joan Taylor, who is only 16, 
has been criticising a performance 
of. Julius Caesar at the Old Vic. . - 
She begins by explaining that at her 
school they recently produced this'play 
with a cast having ah average age of 16.. 

Having-thus^ got to know . the . play 
well, she and her companions had high 
liopes of the Old Vic production,^biit she 
frankly confesses that their hopes were 
dashed. There were too many rank 
absurdities in the performance, and 
arhong them she mentions : ' . . , 

The inadequate scout's tent ivhich 
threatened to collapse^ ' ■ 

The resemblance of Brutus to a plucked 
chicken (a swift death to hero-worship), 
An Antony who looked-like Shirley 
Temple, , and : • ' - 

The unfortunately amusing, death of an 
otherwise admirable Cassius, 

She will never forget (she says) how, 
.with bated breathi they awaited the final 
attempt of Pindarus to circumnavigate 


Cassius's breastplate with a dagger 
which came to rest considerably lower 
anatomically than his bosom 1 
■ Joan goes to the root of the matter 
when she says: "I can only imagine 
that the producer forgot, in the heat 
of an undor-rchearsed prqductibn, that 
' the'play was written by Shakespeare. 

; Shakespeare conveys the whole action of 
his play in the dialogue, and it is. there¬ 
fore very much more difficult to present 
, his .works correctly." ' 

Shakespeare did, of course, write for a 
stage without much scenery and had ^ 
to express everything in words. / The. 
modern producer is .too apt to forget- 
that, and to get lost in mere stage: 
business.. It is also.true that few^modern- 
actors can'speak blank verso ; too often, 
it-is turned into poor prose in ah effort; 
to be realistic. 


We hope the Old Vic (and not the Old 
Vic alone) will profit by dur very mteili- 
gent if youthful criticr 



. On London R/vor—A scene off Qravesend with boats at anchor between trips 
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The Chancellor and the Budget 


Dinner Time—A happy picture from Godshill in the New Forest, 
where a party of German g^rls have been enjoying a camping holiday 



^liE Budget speech of the Chancellor, 

•*’ ^ which has been the excitement of 
Parliament this week, shows the cost of 
the national housekeeping' for the year. 

• As a rule it is fairly easy to find but 
what the, expenses of the Government 
are likely to be. In October each dejiart- 
inent is asked to send in a list of its needs 
for the next year. The departments 
that come under this rule are those 
concerned with the Military Services. 

Education, Justice; Public. Health, and 
Unemployment. ■ These are known as 
Supply Charges. Before finding the' 
total expenses, however, we must add to 
the Supply Charges payments made to 
reduce the National Bebt, grants . to 
LocaT Authorities, the charges of the 
Civil List, and the Road Puiid'.' . We now 
have a rough'' idea of the amount ^ of 
money that the Governmeht'wiirneed; : 

■ The money is obtained. by levying 
taxes. . These may'^ be in the fofih of 
duties on goods manufactured here or 
brought into the country from abroad. ■ 

Another, way of raising the money is by 
-taxing the earnings of the people. This 
is called Income Tax, and in cases where 
the income is above a certain amount an 
extra tax called Surtax is charged. 

Payment for Licences (wireless, motor, 
and dog) and the profits of the Post 
Office'also go to build up the necessary 
funds. The money obtained in these 
ways is called Revenue. 

^ As the spending departments state 
how much money they will need, so the 
revenue departments tell the Chancellor 
how much they expect to collect in the 
year. It must be remembered that we 
are trying to balance the Budget for a 
year that has only just begun, so that 
we are. not dealing with the actual 
amount to bo spent or collected, 

A LITTLE BUDGET DICTIONARY 

Opening the Budget. The word Budget 


As soon as be has . the estimates 
from ; the ' different departments the 
^ Chancellor is able to ^ prepare a draft 
Budget, which is discuss^ed by the 
Cabinet and then finally prepared for 
the House of Commons. ■ , , v . 

• At the beginning of each session two 
committees are elected by the'House. 
Actually both these committees consist* 
of all members except the Speaker. In 
the past the. Speaker had to' report to 
the King, and the members decided that 
they would prefer to discuss the Budget 
in private, without him. Although the 
Speaker is now chosen by tl ie House, the 
: tradition is still kept up, and a Chairman 
presides over both commitlees.' 

The Committee . of : Subpiy decides 
whether thp estimates "of oaclTdcpart- 
: ment should, be , accepted,'\yHnle * j:ho 
Committee of ^ays and Means votes the 
necessary money. In praclice it means 
that the House of Commons debates on 
"thej Budget under the-rviling of' the 
Chairman instead of the Speaker. ’ 

A Chancellor will make slight changes 
if the Members wish for the n, but there 
are rarely any serious changes made. 

After the Budget has been passed by 
the House of Commons (fay this time it 
is called a Finance Bill) it i s sent to the 
House of Lords. Although the . peers 
can debate the Bill, they cannot alter it, 
for power .over., finance is: entirely-in. the..- 
hands of tlie elected House.:I.f they do 
not return it as passed within 30 davs'of 
the parliamentary holidays lit is sent do 
the King for his signature, and becomes 
legal without, the consent of the peers. ■ • 

Both spending and revenue depart¬ 
ments are informed of any changes that 
affect them, and it is their [duty to see 
that these changes are carried-out. 





.. 


The First Outing—A splendid Shire horse and 
her two-days-old foal at exercise at Guildford 




A Goodwill Camp-^German and English boys returning from work to their camp^aTw^TTa^l^tTn 


comes from an Old French ■ word, 
hoiigette, meaning a. little bag, The 
. expression Opening the Budget refers 
. to the act of opening the Chancellor's 
bag, in which he keeps his statement. 

Surplus. When the revenue is greater 
than the expenditure the ' difference 
between the two is known as a surplus. 
Likewise, when the revenue is less than 
the expenditure it is known as a deficit. 

National Debt. This includes all the 
money borrowed by the nation in the 
past from its own people or from abroad. 
That borrowed at Jiomo is called 
Internal Debt and includes the Con¬ 
solidated Fund, all the loans raised 
/during the war, Savings Certificates, 
Annuities, Treasury Bills ■ (sums bor¬ 
rowed for a few months on the Money 
Market from those who offer the money 
required , at the lowest interest), ‘ and 
Ways and Means Advances. .The 
External Debt includes the money 
borrowed abroad during the war. • 

Consolidated - Fund.. .This is popularly 
known as Consols, and is applied to 
most of the money owed by;the State 
before the war. A fixed rate of interest 
is paid but the capital has no date for 
repayment. The ownership of Consols 
is transferred by entries in books kept 
in the Bank of England, which is 
responsible foir payment of the interest. 

Sinking Fund. In order to reduce the 
amount of the ‘National -Debt every 
Chancellor tries to pay off some of the 
owners of the capital each year,' By 
what is called “the Old Sinking Fund 
any'annual surplus is used to reduce 
this debt. Another source of redemption’ 
is the New Sinking Fund, whereby any 
sum'over from the sum allotted for the 
management'of the National Debt is 
used for cancelling part- of it. In his 
Biidget the Chancellor allots a sum for 
this purpose,' Certain of the loans issued 
in the war, like Victory Bonds, have 


their own Sinking Funds,- a proportion 
of the total being bought by the Treasury 
each year and cancelled. 

Road Fund. Untirthis year a big but 
definite propqrtion of the licence duties 
paid for motor vehicles was handed 
over to the Minister of Transport and 
called the Road Fund. This fund was 
.used by liim in grants to local autlio- 
, rities for tlie construction, improvement, 
and maintenance Of roads. Onr trunk 
roads having been nationalised, the ■ 
Treasury have now arranged for their 
upkeep on a different basis. 

J Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Chan¬ 
cellor is the' second most iihportant 
Minister. The present* holder of tlie 
office, Mr Chamberlain, has a long Parlia¬ 
mentary career, and was Chancellor in 
1923. When Mr Baldwin retires as 
Prime Minister after the Coronation Mr 
Chamberlain will probably take his place. 

Crown Lands. For a long time after 
the Norman Conquest the revenue of 
the country was considered the property 
of the King; who paid the expenses of 
the nation. The .land from which this 
money was obtained became known as 
Crown Lands; Gradually portions of this 
revenue were taken over by Parliament, 
who made an allowance to the King. 

Civil List. Queen Victoria surrendered 
the hereditary, revenues of the Crown 
for life, and received instead a grant of 
■£Z^5>ooo, to be devoted solely to the 
support -of her.. Majesty's' household 
‘ and the honour and dignity of the 
. Crown. This is called the Civil List, and* 

, the amount may vary in different reigns. 
There are * grants “ to persons who 
have j ust claims on the royal beneficence, 
or who, by \their personar services to 
the Crown,- by the performance: of 
duties to the public, or by their useful 
discoveries in science and; attainments 
in literature and the arts, have merited 
the Consideration' of their sovereign' 
and the gratitude of their country." 
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' DUCKS OF THE.PRAIRIES 
A big sphem6 Is afoot to maintain 
the'aupply of wild ducks by develop; 
itig the sections of territory where 
the birds breed/ It is estimated that 
36, million ducks spend the spring 
and summer in parts Of Alberta, 
' Sf^skatchewan, and Manitoba. 





NEWFOUNDLAND 


T LA NTJ 



A RIVER PEST. The dread mitten crab Is threatening the fishing industry in 
a number of rivers in Germany. This pest from the Far East, which has also 
been found in some English waters, preys on the fish and also undermines the; 

- . . river banks by burrowing Into them. 

MIGA DEPOSITS FOUND. Large deposits of mica and limestone have been, 
discovered in Travancore State, Southern India, and both are likely to have 
excellent commercial possibilities. Mica is much used for insulating purposes 
in the electrical industry.' 
rop — 


ARC Tie 
OCEAN. 



V A USEFUL ALLY 
The Qilyak fishermen of Sakhalin 
have a useful ally in the grampus, or 
killer whale, which at this season 
oftOn drives fishes and seals up the 
rivers or on to the coasts, enabling 
the people to make large catches. 


ICELAND 


BRITISH 

ISLES 


E A N 



' Tab/e WlW 

O CEAN 

Perthjft 



t Moan 



* Adelaide 


• FIGHTING THE LOCUSTS 
Nearly ^600,000 is being spent by Argentina 
this year in the fight against locusts. The 
{pests are to be collected in Sacks and burned 
in great pits; and in North and Central 
Argentina flanic-throwers are to be Issued 
to farmers. 




FLOODING A DESERT. A plan is being discussed in Italy to 
convert the Danakil Desert of Abyssinia into an inland sea. It 
would entail the digging of a canal 18 miles long to link the desert 
with the Red Sea. 

MOUNTAIN-TOP LESSONS. Boys and girls of Capetown schools, 
are to have lessons in botany and geography on lop of Table’ 
Mountain, 3600 feet above sea-ievel. Already a thousand children 
have been able to enjoy the birds-eye view of the Cape Peninsula. 


Melbourne 


SHEEP BY PLANE V 

The plane is to be used to transport sheep 
across desert regions to the fertile Barkly 
Tableland in Australia's Northern Territory. 
A Diesel-engined machine of German make 
has been specially adapted to carry a 
hundred sheep at a time. 


TWO SCOUTS AND A 
BULLOCK 

A Good Turn in Fiji 

From Fiji to Formosa, tho Boy Scouts 
of the Pacific are always handy. 

Two Fijian Scouts playing near the 
bank of a river Saw a bullock at its last 
gasp in the water, * 

Without a moment’s hesitation one 
boy dived in and held up the beast’s 
head while the other ran for a rope. They 
managed to pull it up the river'bahk, 
and then all they had learned at the 
ambulance class of reviving the appar¬ 
ently drowned came into play. 

First they turned the bullock head 
downward on the slope to let the water 
run out of its mouth, .Then they brought 
to bear all they had‘learned of artificial 
respiration, pommelling and pushing 
the bullock’s sides till at last it started 
to breathe. Then it stood on its feet, 
and soon they were able, to lead it back 
to its owner. He offered to pay, but 
everyone who knows Boy Scouts, Fijian 
or British, can tell what happened then. 

They, thanked him, but said it had 
been' a pleasure to have such a patient 
to practise on. They were Scouts. ThaL 
was what they were trained to do. 


THROUGH THE BLAZING BUSH 

In Western Aus.fralia, where bush fires 
followed bn the heels of the dry summer, 
an act of determined heroism was 
reported from Dewmaru. 

A fierce fire ravaged the district and a 
back block settler found his neighbour’s 
house alight. He put it out, and then ran 
nearly three miles through the buniing 
bush to the schoolhouse, where his 
neighbour’s children had gone to lessons. 

He found them in the nick of time, 
got them into the open, and then with a 
child under/each arm' fought his way 
through blazing scrub and trees to the 
safety of his own home, which was out 
of the range of the fire. 


MILK IS BEST 

But Beer is Most 

According to the United Kingdom 
Alliance' the. nation drinks more beer 
than milk. 

It is a close race, but last year milk 
scored 835 million gallons and beer 836 
millions. The beer consumption was a 
fifth bigger than i n 1932, and £ 15 3,000^000 
was paid for it. . ' ' ’ 

On all forms of alcohol 246,200,000 
was spent last year, of over £5 for each 
family. Of this £ 101,600,000 Went to the 
Treasury in taxes, 

MINISTERS. JUNIOR 

• The children of Pancras have 
received this message from the Minister 
of Transport. 

I appeal to all children in the Borough 
of St Pancras to make up their minds 
to become sensible and careful users of 
the road. 

I appeal to them to observe all the 
rules. They are set out in the Highway 
Code, which anyone may get for nothing 
at the Post Office. 

People are killed and injured because 
they do not observe the rules. , Will you 
work with me in the task of saving life ? 

I appoint each one of you who reads 
this notice a junior Minister of Trans¬ 
port. Now you have the responsibility. 
Discharge it 1 

Make St Pancras the safest borough 
in Great Britain. Leslie Hore-Belisha 


VILLAGE LIFE ON THE FILMS 

A film company leaving the studio 
to find everyday scenes in The country¬ 
side. It has gone into a Gloucestershire 
village and into villages of the Rhondda 
Valley. Sound films have been made, 
showing the vicar, the squire, the school-, 
master, and the blacksmith doing theif 
daily work, and there are scenes showing,, 
an amateur dramatic society’s rehearsal, 
a sewing meeting, and a choir singing. 


THE BIRD IN THE 
SCALE OF JUSTICE 

Once again the pigeons at the Old 
Bailey are building nests on the window- 
ledge.s of the cells. 

Descendants of the birds which made 
their homes in old Newgate Prison,, 
pulled down in 1902, these’gaol birds 
have found how to make their nests 
secure on steeply sloping ledges. They 
are all very much at home, one even 
venturing to build a nest in the scales 
which the figure of Justice holds high 
above the building. 

There is no end to the queer places 
birds choose for their nests. We have 
heard of a Yarmouth sparrow going all 
the way to Hamburg to look after its 
little .ones born in a nest oU a ship's 
mast, and of a thrush which made a 
nest under a ship's bowsprit. Birds 
often rear their families under moving 
railway carriages, aiul robins love an 
old can or kettle. A crow at Grange¬ 
mouth built its home in the crow’s-nest 
of a tramp steamer, surely the ideal 
place for such a bird ; and a pair of 
Surrey starlings made themselves a 
home in the pocket of a scarecrow’s 
jacket, as if to show ns how useless 
scarecrows are. ■ 


THE BABOONS IN THE ORCHARD 

A Cape farmer not long ago had to 
resort to the old-fashioned‘method of 
bird scares, by stringing a long line of 
'tins along his orchard, and the plan 
seemed to work very.well. 

One day the farmer happened to be 
rambling about his farm, well pleased 
that the birds had gone, when he came 
upon a family of baboons enjoying a 
m6al of his fruit. The baboon sentinel, 
instead of barking a warning to his 
iellpws in the, usual way, grabbed the 
string of tins and rattled thern loudly, 
and the baboons‘fled in terror I 


NO MORE WAR FOR USA? 

Admiral Byrd and the 
Great Folly v ‘ 

Twenty years ago this month America 
came into the Great War. She is cele¬ 
brating the anniversary with a great 
No-Foreign-War Crusade, and the famous 
Admiral Byrd is its chairman. - 
The C N has told of Admiral 'Byrd’s 
lonely sojourn at Advance , Base;* near 
the South Pole, in the ^ interests of 
science. While he was there the poisonous 
fumes of a faulty oil-stove made him'ill. 
This is one of the entries he made in his 
diary during those days when lie was 
uncertam whether he would live to sec ' 
civilisation again : 

T^e distance , and detachment, of this 
place seem to soften some human follies ; 
others .take on added significance. But 
from here the great folly of all follies is the 
amazing attitude of civilised nations 
toward each other. It seems a great 
madness. If this attitude is not Changed 
I don't see how our civilistttionf as tve 
know it, can survive. 

Then and there he made np his mind 
that if lie lived he would devote what is 
left of his life trying to help to further 
the friendship of hiS country with Other 
nations. He returned safely to America, 
and there he joined hands with two other 
eminent Americans in launching this 
Peace Crusade. The other leadefs are 
Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt and Dr Fosdick, 
the wcll-lcnown preacher. ^ 

The aim of the Crusade is to arouse 
Americans first to a determiiiatioil not to 
be drawn into any European or Asiatic 
war, and, secondly, to work out plans for 
keeping her out of war altogetheti' 
English men and women have been 
helping, for they want to encourage all 
countries t6 stand for peace. 

250 PICTURES FOR 6*^ 

C N Coronation Extra noiv on sale 

SEND HIM VICTORIOUS 
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MARS IN THE 
EVENING SKY 

Gould the Rosy World 
Support Life ? 

By the C N Astronomer 

Mars is now coming into view in 
the evening after about eleven o'clock, 
when he may 'be readily recognised 
low in the south-east by his rosy tint. 
Early, in the morning of Wednesday 
ne?:t:, ApriTizS, Mars may.be seen just 
above the Moon about 4 a.m., when he 
will be in 'the soiith-wesL * ■" . 

The distance between Mars and our 
world is now. only about 52,000,000 
miles, but by May 28, when Mars will be 
at his nearest to us for this year, he will, 
be only 47,250,000 miles'- away. He 
thus comes 10,440,060 miles nearer than 
he did in April 1935," when last the 
Earth passed nearest to him in her orbit. 
As Mars rises about half an hour earlier 
each week he will soon become more in 
evidence, being the brightest object in 
the evening sky. As Jupiter, his present 
rival in brilliance, does not rise until 
after midnight, they cannot be confused, 

Tbe relative pdsitions of Mars and the 
Earth, both now and when nearest to 
one another on May 28, are shown in the 


Tearth I 
^ April2 


Grass 



I 



Tho relative positions of the Earth and 
. Mars on the dates indicated 

diagram. The apparent wanderings of 
Mars are of particular interest just now 
because he appears to be again approach^ 
ing very: near to the bright star Beta 
in Scorpius. . The last occasion was bn 
March 18, as described in the CN for. 
February 27. Since then Mars has 
reversed his path to a westerly direction, 
retrograding, as astronomers say, so once 
more Mars'will pass Beta, and may be 
seen just below it on the nights of May 6 
and 7. After this Mars will travel to 
the right imtil thc end of June, when he 
will again apparently reverse and, 
speeding eastward, will for the third 
tunc pass Beta in Scorpius ; but this will 
not occur until August 15. 

Were our world where !Mars is it 
would, as a rule, shine quite four times 
as bright, because, although the diameter 
of the Earth is 7927 miles as conipared 
with the 4215 of Mars, the surface of 
Mars is only *28 that of the Earth, the 
Earth being generally brighter because 
of its more cloud-laden surface. Now if 
Mars possessed the same proportion of 
land and water as the Earth the British 
Empire would completely cover all the 
land surface of Mars. ^ 

Extremes of Temperature 

But would the physical conditions of 
such a world as Mars is known to be 
permit such a comfortable existence as 
oh Earth ?' The evidence suggests a 
climate alternating between a Siberian 
and a Saharan over most of the planet 
and \yith a great scarcity of sea breezes. 
Varying with the seasons, which arc very 
long and pronounced in the Martian 
year of 687 of our days, are many 
favoured areas, however, where there is 
clear evidence of water and vegetation. 

This is. sufficient to prove the habit¬ 
ability of Mars even though its atmo¬ 
sphere be thin and rarefied, as some 
authorities claim. When we consider 
the most varied and extreme conditions 
in which living creatures not only exist 
but flourish on our world, there is no 
reason why even human beings should 
not possess hearts and lungs, together 
with all the essentials* of a circulatory 
and respiratory system and so forth, 
perfectly adapted to live on Mars, had 
they developed “there, though were we 
suddenly landed on Mars it would be a‘ 
veiy ditterent matter* G. F. M. 


Nine out of every ten plants" on 
earth arc grasses. ', , . * 

The dominion of grass is world\yide, 
its reign age-old,. Storms which destroy 
great trees leave the grass unharmed. 
Of all forms of- vegetation on the earth it 
is the most common, and witho.ut it life 
as we know it today could hardly exist. 

All flesh is grass, said Isaiah, mid it 
is almost literally true,, for nearly all 
animal life is directly or indirectly 
dependent on' grass ;,, it is the food’ of 
countless flocks of ^icep and unnum¬ 
bered herds, of ,cattl^, Even ,if man ate 
no flesh lie‘would, find life hard without 
the grass ivhich clothbs the hills, fordri 
its thousand forms it is the very founda¬ 
tion, of our daily lives. ^ ■ 

_ Cultivated For Centuries 
' It is the grass which/enables us to 
make hay whi 1 3 tiie' slin sliincs. The 
grass gave. Egypt its papyrus, used for 
making the oldest paper in the world ;' 
and long before that time,grass culti-. 
vated by ^man became 'invaluable as 
food. For there seems hardly any end 
to the forms it may take. It may be 
fodder for horses. It may ^ spring up 
above our heads and become long 
bamboos. It may be the siigay-canc 
from which comes, the sweetness for our 
tea. Cultivated grass may be bats'^br 
barley or rye ; it may be maize or rice 
or millet; and we can never forget that 
all the world's great harvest of wheat is 
only the grass of the field which has been 
cultivated for centuries till it has grown 
to be one of the most valhable of all 
the products of the soil. 

Creeping Over Road and Ruin 

In one form or another there is grass 
almost everywhere between the Poles. 
It grows in our meadows and by our 
streams. It waves on the hillsides and 
stands deep and green in the valleys. 
A lordly castle. Mbng into ruin is over¬ 
grown with grass ; and someone has 
said that king and beggar have sooner 
or later a grass roof over their heads, 
for the grass creeps over our graves. 
Let the traffic in Piccadilly cease for 
no more than a few months, and here 
and there the grass will begin to take 
root. Neglect the great highways, and 
the grass reconquers its old dominions. 

One blade of grass may look much 
like another, but examination shows that 
in any square yard of English meadow 
there are perhaps fifty varieties, every 
one with its own type of leaf and its own 
head of seeds, 

Triumphant Everywhere 

The glory of the grass is the way in 
which it triumphs everywhere. It is 
beautiful. It is useful,' In a sense it 
is everlasting, for there must be wide 
areas of the world which have been grass*- 
green for hundreds of thousands of years. 
It is stroll^. A narrow stem of grass 
may rise many feet from the ground, 
and_withstand the strongest gale, though 
it is no thicker than a knitting needle. 

The grass gives England her incom¬ 
parable green lawns. It is the floor of 
our playing-fields, the ideal cricket pitch, 
the perfect bowling green, the restful 
border-of our roads. ^ 

An American writer makes the grass 
say: Here I come, creeping, creeping 
everywhere. And Swift, in his immortal 
story of Gulliver, says : Whoever could 
make two cars of corn, or two blades of 
grass, to grow upon a spot of ground 
where only one grew before would 
deserve better of mankind, and do more 
essential service to his country, than 
the whole race of politicians put together. 



A VERY GOOD STUART 

Mary the Second 

WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY , 
, IF IT IS NEXT WEEK 

April 25. Marchese Marconi born at Bologna 1874 

26. David Hume born at Edinburgh . . 1711 

27. Magellan killed in the Philippines ,1521 

28. The mutiny of the Bounty . * , . 1789 

29. Michael De Ruyter, Dutch admiral, died 1676 

30. Mary II born imLondon .... 1662 
May 1, John Dryden died in London • 1700 

M ary II, .wife of William III, was an 
English' queen, but we hear little 
of her. except that she purified the 
English Court; That is because her 
Dutch • husband, who received the 

British crown in^ 1689, was Such an 

active man that we sometimes forget 
his wife, through 
whom, iiV part, 
he claimed the 

crown. 

But Mary is 
interesting be¬ 

cause her mother 
was not of 

royal birth.. Her 
mother was plain 
Anne Hyde, an 
English la\yyer's daughter. Anne, whose 
father, Edward Hyde, afterwards became 
.EarTof Clarendon, married James, a 
son of Charles the First.. ^ \ 

‘ Anne, Hyde, Duchess of York, died 
before her husband, James II, inherited 
the crown; but two of her: daughters, 
Mary II and her sister Anne, grand¬ 
daughters of a lawyer and great-grand¬ 
daughters. of a country squire, were 
queens of England. , 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Next Tuesday Mr Gaddum is going to 
tell us about the Cuckoo, showing par¬ 
ticularly how,photography has helped to 
clear away certain misapprehensions 
about this bird’s habits. World History 
on Wednesday will tell in dramatic form 
two stories—the discovery of the West 
Indies by Christopher Columbus and 
the effect of the arrival of Cortez on the 
King of Mexico. Friday’s Special Pro¬ 
gramme describes the history of the 
National Anthem during its three 
hundred years of development. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Plants, Fungi, and Insects : 
by B. A. Keen. 2.30 Music Course i : What 
is a Chord ? by Thomas Armstrong. 
Tuesday, 11.30 Trade Unions; by John 
Hilton. 2.5 The Story of the Cuckoo; by 
C, C. Gaddum. 2.30 Dramatic Reading; 
Scenes from The; Merchant of Venice. 
3.0 Concert Lesson—Tudor Music; by 
Thomas Armstrong. 

Wednesday,. 2.5 The New World to the 
West—(i) White Men and Indians: by Hugh 
Ross Williamson. 2.30 Pollination: by 
A. D, Peacock. 

Thursday, 11.30 Cattle Lands of,Uruguay 
and Central Argentina; by L. Dudley Stamp. 
2.5 The Works of a Town; by Geoffrey 
Boumplirey. 2.30 The Modern Worlds 
Power : ^ by Hugh Ross Williamson. 
Friday, 2'5 The British Empire (The East 
—-Fiji) ; by Kingsley Roth. 2.30 Special 
Programme—the Story of the National 
Anthem: by H, E. Piggott. 3.0 An Irish 
Story—Billy Beg’s Bull: by Jean Sutcliffe. 
3.20 Special Music Interlude; by Scott 
Goddard. 3.35 Foreign Affairs: by Sir 
Frederick Whyte. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 The, Slate Quarries of North 
Wales : by T, Robertson. 2.30 What is 
Poetry ? by Charles Graves. 

Tuesday, 2.5 Rivets and Plates; by C. A. 
Oakley. . • 

Wednesday, 2.30 As National. 

Thursday, 2.5 Weekly News Review: by 
Alexander Lauder. 2.20 What do You 
Remember ? by Herbert Wiseman. 3.0 
Scottish History^—Life and Death of 
James I: by Doris M. Ketelbey. 

Friday, 2.5 Speech Training-Three im¬ 
portant Short Vowels; by Anne H. Mc¬ 
Allister. 2.30 Songs of Stirling and the 
Lothians: a concert arranged by Herbert 
Wiseman. 3.10 Nature Study—Summer, 
the Season of Activity : by James Ritchie. 






puts roses 
in my cheeks 


THE Sparkling eyes and rosy 
cheeks of happy, healthy 
childhood are what every mother 
delights to see. And she can 
ensure this robust health for her 
children by making delicious 
‘ Ovaltine ’ their daily beverage. 

Scientifically prepared from the 
best of Nature’s protective foods, 
‘Ovaltine/ contains all the 
nutritive properties required to 
build up body, brain and nerves 
and to create abundant energy. 

Because of its supreme merit, 
‘ Ovaltine * is the food beverage 
most widely recommended by 
doctors everywhere. It is also 
the regular daily beverage in 
countless thousands ,of homes 
throughout the world. 

But, it must be ‘ Ovaltine. V There 
is definitely nothing “ just as 
good.” For quality, health¬ 
giving value and ' economy, 
‘ Ovaltine ’ stands in a class by 
itself. Make it the daily bever- 
age in t/oar home. 



Builds up Brain, Nerve and Bod^ 


Prices in Gt, Britain 
i/i, i/io anA 3^ 


and N. Ireland 
'Z per Mn^. 


Every Boy i 
should jo 
League of Oh 


nd Girl 
n the 
altineys 


rrHOUSANDS have 
^ , having great 
. . secret highsigns, sigi 
Write for official Rul(j- 
tails to the Chief Ovalt 
184, Queen’s Gate, 
P.i2oa 


joined and are . 
fun with the 
:nals and code, 
rbook and de- 
iney,Dept.3i, 
London, S.W.7. 
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All For a 
Coronation 
Sixpence 

Thousands of CN readers have been 
impressed by the wohderfiil Value of 
the CN Coronation Extra. Have you 
seen a copy ? . : 

Among all the Coronation publications 
Send Hiiri Victorious stands in a class 
by itself. You cannot afford to miss this 
beautiful production, which consists 
of 56 big pages all printed in photo- - 
gravure, yet costs only sixpence. 

In its pages we see the King and Queen 
on their travels abroad and among their 
people at home. Wc make a grand tour 
of the most wonderful Empire the world 
has ever known, going into its wild, far* , 
away places and its splendid cities. 

Back in London we find much to*' 
interest us in this wotiderful city of the 
crowning. In the historic Abbey. we 
find the heroes and the story of our 
race. Wc read the famous story of a 
wooden chair, our royal throne of kings,. 
and see our kings, arid queens for a 
thousand years. We see, too, the Regalia 
used in the Coronation ceremony. 

If ' you - have not seen Send Him 
Victorious you should do so without 
delay while the stocks last. Why not 
seiid it to a friend overseas ? It is a 
Coronation souvenir that will be much 
appreciated. Ask for 

. Send Him Victorious 

C N Coronation Extra 

2 5,0 . PIC T U R E S 6 D 

SAlftmAUS COMES ^ 
BACK 

Speed has reached the reindeer. In 
the Soviet Republic, which is alwaj^s in' 
a huffy, they have been hurried along 
at fifty miles a day. . ' 

The experiment, was made Avith 35 
reindeer, ten farmers helping in the; 
Nentsi and Komi regions of the Russian 
Arctic. The reindeer began a run of 
1750 miles across the Arctic timdra and 
.its forests from Salegarda in the Yamalo-; 
Neneto region to Omsk. The reindeer 
pulled dicavilydoaded sledges > carrying 
from 265 to 331 lbs, and four of them 
siibceeded in getting such a pledge along 
over a distance of 45 to 56 miles a day,* 
The whole distance Avas covered in' 
about 43 days. . . ■ ; 

; it is clear that the . reindeer as a 
dfaAAdng animal has not passed but Avith 
Santa Claus, aiid the 1750 miles journey 
of . selected reindeer, driven by skilled 
sledgc-driA^crs may be contrasted AAuth the 
jOiirney made from 'Alaska to Hudson 
Bay.Avith Andrew pahris hefdof 3000 
reindeer. This aHo Avas a journey across, 
the; Arctic Circle’ but it took three years.; 

< 25 YEARS AGO : : 

From the C N o? AprlM912 

What No Man Has Done Before. The! 
South Pole has been discoA^cred' hyi 
Captain Roald Arnundsen, Avho set, out! 
to discoA^er the North Pole 1 His plan 
Avas to alloAV his ship to be frozen in.the; 
icc'ancl drift Avith the current across the 
H’olar .region; , But 'befbre ■ Amhndscn. 
cQuld start .Peary discovered* the North’ 

;Role.."Amundsen ,secretly, determined to 
put off his visit to the North Pole and gd 
to the SbuthTole first. ■ » ' * • 

t.-He left NonA'ay iu August 1910, set 
out south—16,000 miles by sea to the 
other end of the Avorld; and the first 
neAvs Ave hotel of them was from anj 
.English exploring party Avho were them-i 
sclycs bound for the South Pole, led by 
Captain Scott. To their astonishment, 
Avhen they reached the Antarctic maiii- 
laitd’they foiind the Ffahi; Amundsen’s 
.ship, AAnth the NorAA^egians making pre¬ 
parations for their overland journey. 

On the afternoon of December .14; 
1911,- they reached the spot AAliich 
scientific measurement told them must 
be the site of the Pole, 


THE tITTLE SHIP THE FEATHER THE LIFE OF 


WITH A new IDEA 

■ A Change After 100 Years 

A small English .ship of a small 
English' company Avill be presently 
making a small voyage which is a big 
new departure. 

The small ship, belonging to the Isle 
of Wight Steam Packet Company, Avill 
make the journey from Southampton 
to CoAves, fitted Avith an entirely ncAV 
kind of screAV propeller. She Avill be 
the first English vessel to depart from 
the type of screw which a hundred years 
ago was fitted to tl^e first successful 
sea-going steamer, tlie Archimedes. 

The Archimedes, constructed by Henry 
Wimshurston the Thames, set a pattern 
Avhich all ocean-going ships sooner, or 
later follOAvcd, though the old paddle- 
wheels died hard. The early Atlantic 
liners used-paddles, so did the Great 
Eastern, in laying the Atlantic cable. 
They are still "employed on the Isle of 
Wight boats between Portsmouth and 
Rydc; which carry Southern Raihvay 
passengers, as the nCAV boat is intended 
to do. Between them.these tAVO types 
embody a century of marine invention. 

^ A German Invention 

The screAvs fitted to the old Archi¬ 
medes have retained the same idea all 
those years, though many improvements 
in the scrcAv have been made. The neAV 
Avay of getting the ship along is .German. 
The Voith Schneider inVentiou con¬ 
sists of a group of upright curved blades 
geared to the shaft, that is revolved by 
the ship’s engines. - ; : ' 

There arc six blades in this propeller 
group, and not only can the group of 
six be made to revolve right to left or 
left to right, but each blade of the group 
is separately movable pn its own axis. 

. With three controls of the combination 
of the six blades, the ship can be made 
to go ahead, or astern, or even sideways. 
The controls can be managed by one 
mail, and because of the separate attach¬ 
ment of the blades he can make use of 
them to steer the ship. Instead of one 
group of six there may be tAvo, and Avith 
twin groups a vessel tAvo hundred feet 
long can be made to turn in lier OAvn 
length in a minute. , v 

A Striking Contrast 

. ;The ship- which jis to convey the 
Sou t hern ;:.RaihA’ay's passengers from 
-Southamptpn; to Coavcs is 195 feet long 
and.is, fitted vvith .tAvo 600 norse^poAver 
Diesel [engines each driving a six-bladed 
.propeller. She will have a speed of 15 
knots.' : i 

A .snialler vessel with less-powerful 
.engines will be used as’ a” passenger and 
motor ferry between Lymington and 
Yannouth, Isle of Wight. 

Heayy^ oil engines and six-bladed 
propellers Avill form a striking contrast 
' Avith some of the antiquated craft that 
..still ply bet\A’’ecn the mainland and the 
island, and also with that time-honoured 
relic named the Floating Bridge, cvawl- 
.'ing between Portsmouth and Gosport. , 

; Portsmouth should take a good look 
-at'the n'cAA^ invention; ' 


IN THE HAT 

A Craze Breaking Gut 
Again 

Mr J)avid Seth-Smith of the Zoo (the 
Bird Man of the Children's Hour) is 
recalling that, though the Plumage Act 
was passed 16 j^'cars ago, trade attempts 
are being made to restore to fashion the 
Avearing of the plumes of birds of para¬ 
dise and other tropical species. , 

We are told, he says, that aa^c need 
have no fear of the result, as large stocks 
of plumes have been lying in warehouses 
for 20 years, so that there would be no 
need to collect them. But hoAv long 
would these last, and hoAV soon AA^ould it 
be before a ucav stock Avas demanded 
by those.bitten by the craze 7 ' 

As to .hoAy these plumes are obtained, 
Avc have the records of Alfred Russel 
Wallace, Avho, Avriting of -the greater 
bird of paradise in the Aru Islands, tells 
hoAv all the full-plumaged males from a 
large area gather together in one tree 
and display their feathers in rivalry. 
The natives know this, and so arc able, 
Avith biimt-tipped arroAvs, to shoot one 
bird after another until fcAA’’ arc left. 

Walter GoodfelloAV visited these islands 
more recently and described hoAv, during 
the height of the last craze for these 
plumes for millinery purposes, every 
full-plumaged bird Avas killed and only 
the younger males that had not groAvn 
their plumes Avere left to carry on the race. 

The Act prohibiting the importation 
of plumage has been the salvation of the 
finest of the paradise birds, and any new 
demand for the plumes and infringement 
of the Act Avould be disastrous. 

We may add that the so-called 
stocks ” arc very dubious. How comes 
it that such big stocks have survived 
for .16 years ? We do not believe it. 

THE POOR CHINESE 
DROWNED IN A WELL 

A quiet little Chinese, Dr T. H. Sun, 
is spending some months in this country. 

He is editor of a paper called The 
Christian Farmer, Avhich helps peasants 
living in poverty to improve their 
farming methods, for Dr Sun and his 
friends realise* that Avheu people’s 
stomachs are empty, and Avhen all their 
energy is used up in trying to grow 
enough to keep themselves and their 
families alive, they find it difficult to 
listen to Christian teaching, 

Dr Sun and two other members of the 
Christian Rural Service Union Avent to 
live not long ago in a poor village, and 
one day the sou of one of the villagers, 
who had begun to liejp in the work was 
droAAuied in a Avell which had no pro¬ 
tection round it. Speaking in London 
the other day, Dr Sun said the poor 
man was in great sorrow. He spoke to 
him about Christianity and said he Avas 
experiencing at that moment the heart 
of the Christian religion—He died that 
others might live.” 

The poor father understood Avhat was 
meant, and at once set about protecting 
all the Avells in the neighbourhood, that 
other men's sons might live. 


.- COMPETITION .RESU.LT 

The tAAp prizes of tcii shillings cadi in 
C N Competition Number 23 have been 
aAvarded to Audrey DaAA^kins, 36 Kenton 
^Lanc, Kenton, Middlesex; • and Janet 
Webber, Poltimofe, Whalley Road, 

. Hale,. Avhose correct .solutions Avere the 
neatest \ATitten according to age. 

The tAVelve half-cfoAviis for the next 
best in order of merit have been aAvarded 
as folloAv: : , 

’ Peter Si Couldr’ey, New Malde'n ; . Uryau Cumner, 
Barnet; John Grimley, Bristol; Brian Haines, 
Ilford;. Kathleen S. Mortimer, Catford; Isabel 
Munnoch, Edinburgh ; Terry N. Nowell, Tavistock ; 
Philip H. Ogden, Southport; Joan Redmore, Ilford ; 
Marion Robinson, East Sheen ; Giles Rorke, Bedford ; 
Richard Standen, Frieni B.arnet. • 

Watch the C N for more competitions 
AAdth'many splendid prizes. 


FISHERS OF MEN 

■ Just inside the door of a tiny Christian 
church in Canton are tAvo posters to 
shoAV hoA^ the Avork the missionaries 
began is going on. 

On each poster is draAvn a large circle, 
one Avhitc and one black, and frpm nails 
driven into the circles arc hung small 
china fish of all .sorts and colours. 

The fish arc the souls of the converts 
Avhich thc little church seeks to drag 
into the net of its faith. Every time a 
Chinese man, Avoman, or child becomes a 
Christian a fish is .transferred from the 
dark circle to the circle of, light. . 

In this Avay. those AA^ho seek to spread 
the light in Canton think of themselves 
as'fishers of men. • 


FARMER’S BOY 

*Win He Be Drawn Into 
the Town ? 

Our farmers fear they Avill not have 
men and boys enough this year to 
Avork their land and harvest the crops. 

Contractors Avho are malcing the great 
roads and building the aerodromes and 
munition factories offer higher wages 
than Agriculture can afford, and labour 
is tempted from the oldest industry to 
the newest engineering. 

But things may not be so bad as they 
fear, for Ave ahvays counted in former 
years on immigrant help for harvest. 
Large numbers of Irishmen came over to 
assist in the work, cutting hay and corn, 
lifting the potatoes and other root crops, 
and picking peas and other growths. In 
the Kent straAvberry fields the bulk of 
the picking has always been done by 
labour from London, Avhich precedes the 
great rush later from the same source for 
the gathering of the hops. 

Farm Avorkers Averc never highly paid, 
never before so well as now, but they 
have compensations unknown to the 
townsman ; the joy of life in the open, 
and the power to eke out their Avages by 
growing their oAvn vegetables, and some¬ 
times fruit as Avell, in gardens Avhich 
Avould be Avorth mighty bonuses to the 
toiler in the tOAvns. , 

The Startled Irish Harvester 

Poor as they Averc, our rural Avorkers 
used to seem persons of wealth to the 
poor Irish Avorkers Avho crossed each 
year to help in the labour of the fields. 
Coming from villages Avhere the children 
ran about barefooted, the sight , of our 
little ones in boots struck them as proof 
of almost boundless AA’^ealth; Moira 
O’Neill records the W'onder of one such 
startled Irish har\xster Avhen she makes 
him exclaim. 

The people that's in England i$ richer than 

the Jeivs, 

There's not the smallest young gossoon hut 

travels in his shoes ! 

But the seeming Avealth of many rural 
Avorkers is diminishing through the 
groAving evil of the spread of holidaying 
townsfolk who buy up or rent from .the 
landlord country cottages built for 
farm Avorkers. We knoAV of cases Avhere 
such little homes, AVorth from half-a- 
croAvn to five shillings a AA'eek for their 
original purpose, arc now let to pleasure¬ 
seeking people from London. If this 
goes on, who knoAvs Avhat Avill happen 
to the farmer’s boy ? . . \ / 

STREETS WHERE ONCE 
THE OCEAN ROLLED 

A Suburb Raised From, the Sea 

Around our coasts the angry sea some¬ 
times invades the land and destroys 
homes built too close to the shore. 

Just the opposite has happened at 
Napier in Ncav Zealand. 

Six years ago there Avas a, great earth- 
g^uake AA^hich ruined most of the buildings 
ill the borough of Napier. . The earth¬ 
quake also raised the floor of the large 
and shalloAv harbour. Hundreds of acres 
of mudflat became dry land, G N teaders 
knoAv already that Napier has recovered 
from this disaster. 

Noav comes the new^s that the Ncav 
Zealand Government has acquired 60 
acres of this land raised from the sea 
and Avill build 215 neAv dAA^ellings as part 
. of a national housing scheme. It Avill 
be a model suburb. Surely; there never 
Avas a suburb built on land Avon from the 
sea like this before 1 . 

Before 1931 the Napier Harbour 
Board Avas in charge of a big harbour. 
After the earthquake it found that a 
large portion of its harbour AA^as dry land, 
and valuable land also. It has disposed 
of part of its ncAvly-acquired land to 
enable the GoA^ernment to build more 
homes for the citizens. 
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THE CHAMOIS ByliS Chosall?'^^^ 


CHAI^TER 1 

>. . A Promise ,, ^ 

T uciEN, the young French guide, had 
. been telling the two English boys 
about the chamois.. And, moreover, he had 
. been speaking in their own language, a feat 
which Hooded his gentle nature with pride. 
Now he illustrated his words by tossing one 
arm up and pointing to the mountain 
.looming above them. Tis up there that 
; one stalks them,’* he said. * 

At the distance this snow-covered moun¬ 
tain yescmbled a monstrous armchair, and 
its creamy whiteness was glistening with 
Xjcculiar smoothness. 

The two boys regarded it eagerly.^ 

Oui, ' voila f Voila! Our Dome du 
Miage ! beamed Lucien. “ From here he 
appear not terrible. ‘ From here he seem 
amiable. But, mafoi, when one ascend him 
one has to keep the eye skinned and the head 
steady.” ' • ' . 

” And that's where the chamois live, 
Lucicn ? ” 

** But, yes 1 Jklohsieur Chamois inhabit 
the Miage in plenty.” 

” How high is the Miage ?.” 

” How tall ? ” The young I^rcnchman 
.spread out three fingers one after tlic other, 
then the little one, bending it over. ” He is 
one thousand, two thousand, three thou¬ 
sand, then .seven hundred; that is, measured 
in our metres,, messieurs,” he explained. 
” Call him in your measurement 12,000 feet.” 

” Hard going ? ” 

" But, yes. Of the hardest.” 

” We’ve both done some climbing in 
Switzerland, Lucicn,” they uttered. 

He pursed his lips. ” But you have not 
climbed our White Mountain.” ' 

This was so. Both Alan Hscot and Biyn 
his friend, liad done a little mountaincorl^ 
in Switzerland, but neither had visited the 
French ■ Alps before to challenge Mont 
Blanc, leviathan among mountciins, udth 
its mile after mile of white pinnacles, 
spires, and peaks of Avhich the Dome du. 
Miage was merely a fragment. Nor had they 
dreamed that any mountain could bo; so 
pi’odigious, nor one so rich, to begin with, 
in farmsteads and pastures and forests, all 
looking up to the wonderland of snow and 
ice where only the avalanche and the 
climber’s axe broke the silence. 

This afternoon they could see the peasants 
patiently scything their hay with the Dome 
tlu Miage high above them. The haymakers 
. wore bright blue scarves round their waists, 
and each was carrying his hone in its sheath 
at his hips. 

Shooting a glance at him to see how he'd 
take if, Alan .said, ” Wc'vc done rock- 
climbing also, in Cumberland, Lucicn.” 

Lucicn stretched himself. lie was bronzed 
and strongly built, yet his limbs were 
supple and quick. ” Bon ! Rock-climbing 1 ” 
lie echoed. ” One can climb rocks here 
also, but the climbing of the snow and ice, 
that is different. Aye, and worst of all is 
the climbing after the chamois. Demand of 
my father if that be not so, messieurs.” 

” Is your father a famous chamois 
hunter ?/* asked Alan. ^ 

** Ma foi, yes I None in Savoy can stalk 
chamois like him. Nor do any know all tlic 
ways of the chamois as he does.” Lucicn 
paused, “Save this one,” he added, tap¬ 
ping himself on his chest. 

Pie had uttered tlic words with that 
unaffected simplicity which Alan and his 
friend had conic to know well. Through 
thick and thin they could trust themselves 
to him, they knew; and that is why they 
had steered the talk round to the chamois. 
They wanted him to take them on a chamois 
hunt; they were trying, artfully, they bc- 
licyed, to persuade him. But his,shrewd 
mind had guessed, of .course, what they 
were after. Arid liow he cousidcred them 
quietly, turning his. thoughts over, ' If 
this fine weather- breaks,” ho resumed, 
” perhajis the chamois ho come below the 
snowline to feed.”. 

Alan eyed his friend hopefully, ” Lucicn, 
do the chamois live above the snowline ? ” 
he asked. 

“ In the summer,” said Lucicn, smiling. 
” And if the huntsman bo clever he may 
steal near enough to find them full-stretch 
on the snow. But one little movement, and, 
pouf, they arc off like the wind 1 ” 

He ceased, and yawned loudly, to suggest 
that he’d had enough talking. 

“Go on,” urged Alan, “If the weather 
broke, you were saying, the chamois iriight 
come lower down ? ” 

“If there be much fresh snowfall and 
tempest it drive the chamois down lower, in 
searclx of the roots of the little plants for 
his dinner. And in winter, ah I Then he 
turn the colour of his coat, from its greyish- 


fawn to dark brown ; and he.wag his black 
tail, and down he trek to the high fdreststo 
keep himself warm. Aye, and even ivill he; 
descend to the higher pastures to nose for 
the'roots of the bitter plants he love best.” 
With this Lucicn- drew a deep breath, and 
bowed to them’.both in great style. . ‘ 

But Alan cried, “Just one ^question niorc,' 
Lucicn. However is it the chamois can keep 
their footing in such tricky places ? ‘ " 

“Regard,” answered Lucicn,' as he rose 
to his feet, “the .hoof of the horse. Then 
regard next the hoof of the chamois. .You 

■ will see that Monsieur Chamois secures well 
his foothold because the outer edge of his 
lioof is higher ihan.thc solo. Tis his patent. 
That’s why he think nothing, inon ami, of 
jumping from pin-point to pin-point, of 
leaping ravines, and of walking down a 

■ precipice with his head and tail in a straight 
‘ line, just tapping with his feet now and then 

as he goes in order to guide himself by the 
feel of the rock. And mark you,” beamed 
Lucicn, who liad warmed up again, “ that 
wiicn the chamois jump from one ledge of 
: rock to another lie alight hind feet first; 
and then in a flash he bring his fore feet 
bunched close to the hind ones. But I, if I 
• try to do that ,I come head over heel because 
the Froviclcncc have give me only two legs. 
Which now I take away to repose them,” he 
' added. ’i . 

“ You’re not fair,” they told him. ■ 

•' - “ Moi / Et ppitrquoi ? ’’ he demanded, 

' with iriock indignation. “I have talk myself 

■ hoarse-—- * ” ‘ ' 

' ' “ You know why you’re not fair,” cried 
Alan. “ You have worked us up about the 
chaijiois, but you haven't promised to tifkc 
us along when you stalk them.”’ 

“ There is danger,” said Lucicn.• : 

“ We're not afraid.. You can trust us, 
Lucicn. We can keep our heads. And wo 
/miie climbed,” they pleaded. 

From grave to gay their companion's 
manner had changed. His face changed 
too. Then, stirred by their earnestness, he’ 
looked them well over, his practised eyes 
'assessing their strength and their stamina. 

“ Eh, lien / ” he uttered at last. “ Perhaps 
some day.* Who knows ? ” But Alan and' 
Billy knew they had won. 

CHAPTER 2 

The Start 

T was tlic snakes which troubled Billy 
, and Aiau most to begin with. 

But that was when they had threaded the 
vale of the Contamincs, arrived at the black 
Gorge du Gruvaz and left it behind them, 
and then, after more than an hour of 
winding tracks studded with all sorts of 
wildflowcrs, had'cmcrged among the lonely 
.stone huts of the shepherds at the foot‘of 
the Miage itself, which, majestic and solemn 
as it had looked at a distance, now appeared 
savagely to be shutting the rest of the 
world out. . 

And upward next, to scrariiblc along a 
dried watercourse. Tt was here' that tlic 

snakes started. .. - . 

The hot weather had brought quantities 
out of their holes to bask among the boulders, 
arid though some of them slithered away 
at the climbers' approach, there were others 
which kept quite still with their wicked eyes 
glinting defensively. 

It was these which spelled danger. They 
were ready to erect their coils and strike 
with their poisonous fangs-—as Alan dis¬ 
covered, when incautiously coining too near 
one and drawing back only just in the nick 
of time. He shouted out sharply, and 
Lucien stopped and halted them. 

” Attend, now I ” he bade. “ If you see 
a snake sliding away let him go, but take 
care to watch where he go before you pass. 
But if he stay still have prudence. It is 
no good then to bawl at him’ for he won’t 
go; unless ho be \enfant^ior the infant 
snakes they know no better. But the clever 
old papa serpent he know very well that 
with his stomach on the earth he quite at 
your mercy.. So i£ ho stand his ground ho 
prepare to defend. himself. Then if tlic 
path be narrow, as this one, m’sieur, be 
prudent and do not try to step round him.” 

“ You wait, do. you ? ” 

“ No ! ^ Ho will watch you as long as you 
watch him. Ah, you need to know the 
ways of our mountain snakes, m'sicur ! ” 

“ Apparently,” agreed Alan, “ What 
is the dodge, Lucicn ? ” 

. The young Frenchman smiled. “ Ah I 
Watch me.I Soon I show you,” 

Then, warning them to keep a few paces 
behind him, ho led off again in the scramble 
up the dried channel, with his axe gripped 
loosely by the middle of the haft. For 
some minutes they had proceeded thus, on 
the alert, when, at a sign from the leader’s 
Continued on page 14 
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If you've studied physics you kaow how bricks 
filled with air are used to keep a house cool 
in summer and warm in winter. That’s the 
principle of Aertex — millions of tiny, air cells 
are'^contained in its cellular weave so that Aertex 
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temperature and insure against summer colds, 
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Continued from page 13 

left hand behind liis back, they discerned a 
big brown viper full in his path. It had 
come wriggling out from* the stones, liad 
erceived itself seen, and was coiling its 
ody in a spiral to strike. 

Simultaneously Lucien . lengthened his 
‘ grip on his axe, and, sweeping this in ,a 
semicircle . at. arm's. length, he struck the ; 
snake’s middle,' wdien as instantly its coils 
collapsed. ; 

' d.UVoild I he explained. /' One breaks 
Monsieur's ribs. Now he powerless. But 
observe ! he told them gravely. '' One 
must not hesitate. One must get one’s own 
blow in first.” 

You've got pluck! " they told him. 

At' the head of the watercourse they 
paused for a breather. I tell you one 
more thing," Lucien said, "of our ^snakes 
of the mountain, and then , we forget them 
for the rest of the journey. We have them 
on our farms, you. see, on the slopes, and 
tis needful to learn their little ways for they 
do mischief. At midday tlie snake he 
come out to bask in the sun, and if you find 
him blit he escape and go into hiding he will 
not reappear before four o'clock. But at 
four by the sun he will come out again I " 

" Can you count on that ? ” they ex¬ 
claimed. 

“Yes,” said Lucicn. “We are making 
our hay, suppose. We disturb a serpent, 
lie too quick and slip away through the long 
grass; but one of us catch sight of his tail 
again as ho disappear, perhaps in a hole in a 
bank. An revoir, m'sieur, we tell him, until 
four o'clock. Then, leaving a rake to mark 
the spot, we go off. But at four o'clock we 
make our return very noiselessly and we 
stand over the spot in dead silence, so 
careful that he do not catch sight of our 
boots, . In a minute or two he begin emerg¬ 
ing, head first. Then we-kill him—vite ! 
Because, you understand, he is bad, and one 
lias serious need to. destroy him.” There 
Lucien paused,'and his yoice softened. “ But 
the chamois I ” he uttered ^ softly. “So 
beautiful they are! So gentle! What 
shame that men seek their lives for the sake 
of tJieir skins ! ” ’ - 

Last week when he had been tallciiig about 
the chamois both Alan and Billy had taken 
it for granted that he hunted, the creatures 
to shoot them, as other hunters did. But 
this morning, he .had sprung, a happy 
surprise on them For instead of a giin he 


had brought a small cine-camera, and had 
explained that he did no “ shooting” except 
with that camera. He sold the pictures, he 
said, to the studios in Paris. 

Announcing now that it was time to get 
on again, he led them upward to some very 
stiff work, for their track grew steeper and 
they had trouble with its loose surface, which 
caused Alan and Billy to slip a good deal, 
sometimes dangerously. But it grew, better 
when they had. left the ridges behind them 
and found they had climbed to the fringe of 
the snow. Here, after they had worked 
round to windward, Lucien bade them lie 
down beneath the lip of a plateau. 

“Now, don't move,” he signalled. 

It seemed ages „ before he , cautiously 
lifted his head, bringing only his eyes into 
sight, nothing else of him visible; and again 
ages before he gave his - companions the 
signal. Then, raising their heads very 
slowly, they held their breath as they caught 
their first glimpse of the chamois. 

There were seven or eight pf them feeding 
beyond thei plateau. Then a queer whistling 
noise sounded. And the chamois vanished. 

Alan thought the whistle had come from 
Lucien, But Lucicn laughed, and pointed 
to a spur of rock. “ Nay, it came from iij) 
there," he explained—“ from their sentry 
up there. They always post a sentry while 
they are feeding. And he sends that danger 
. signal out through his nostrils. But courage I 
We shall find them again," Lucien promised. 

Next he bade them to drop to their hands 
and knees and crawl forward.' “ But round 
the plateau. Not over it," he insisted. 

They were journeying thus, with the sun 
beating down on them, when sailing out 
from the eye of the sun, as it seemed, there 
came three great shapes which swiftly grew 
nearer and larger. It was Alan who caught 
sight of them first, and exclaimed. 

Ah, otii ! The eagles ! ” said Lucicn, 
rising erect and bidding his companions 
do likewise and shade their eyes with their 
hands. “The golden eagles!” he told 
them. “ Look well at their wings 1 " 

And as the eagles soared and circled over¬ 
head the. underside of their wings flashed 
like burnished bronze. 

Lucien was frowning. “ I tell yoid what 
that mean," he growled. “It mean.that 
my beautiful chamois have their young 
with them. And these cruel eagles have 
come to swoop down on the yoiing."^ 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


Jacko is Not Wanted 


O NE clay Adolphus announced that ho Sambo, feeling very pleased;\vith hini- 

had invited some office friends in self, helped himself to a cigarette and 
for the evening. “ We’ll have a jolly startedshuffling thocards;, ' 
bachelor party in the parlour,” he added. “Half a jiffy I "he cried.. "I shall 
Jacko’s eyes sparkled. “ What a want that smalt round table. Tip the 
lark I ” he chipped in, “ Trust me to be nuts off it, somebody, please.” ' ^ 
there in full force.” Adolphus sprang forward, but the 

“ You’ll be put out yvith full force if table “ tipped” itself ajmost before he 
you so much as poke your head through toviched it, and off vShot the huts, .scat- 
the door,” retorted his brother, ' . - tcring all over the place. 



‘‘ This thing’s bewitched/* said Adolphus 


Jacko .flounced out of the room in a 
rage. But not before he heard Adolphus 
tell his mother that he would need the 
little table from Jacko’s bedroom. 

“ Cheek ! ” muttered Jacko. “ If 
' they won’t have me they shan’t have 
that either.” 

All.the .same, when the guests arrived 
that evening a small table .stood in ;a 
corner, covered/with a long, red cloth; 
On it was a box of cigarettes and a 
plate of nuts. 

The last arrival was Sambo. 

“ Hurry up, old chap,” cried the 
others, “ We're waiting to sec that new 
card trick of yours.”' '' . 


“Clumsy elephant!” roared Sambo, 
who darted forward just in time tc 
catch the plate. 

While the guests scrambled round 
after cigarettes and nuts Adolphus, 
feeling furious, started' picking up the 
table. Whoops I To his amazement the 
thing promptly collapsed. . 

“ Gosh t ” iie exploded. “ This thing's 
bewitched. It'll vanish altogether next.” 

It did! There was a suddeii scuffle, 
and when they gingerly lifted the 
cloth they found no tabic at all under¬ 
neath ! Instead, their bewildered eyes 
saw Jacko standing near, hpidihg % 
large round board on his head, , 
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STAMP COLLECTOR'S OUTFIT FREE!! 

whf^th^'r you aro a new Btamp-collcctor or a seasoned 
nhilatclisfc, vou will And the contents of this wonderful 
advertising offer of groat uso. They Include j DUrLIOATJil 
BOOK la which is incorporated a intllimetro perforation 
measurer, 34 different Blainps. packet of stamp mounts, 
meial watermark fluder, 100 titles of countriBs. 
Amongst the stamps are fliio sots of Colonials, Bohemia. 
Jlunjrarv, rhilippmos, old Canadians, Indians and 
Australians, also Swiss, rinally, to the. first 500 appli. 
cants two splondld sets of 5 Esthonla'aud 5 Latvia, 
Just send 2d. postage rcaucsling approvals. 
X.ISBURN & TOWNSBND (C.K.), I«iverpooi 3. 


KING EDWARD VIII 

The,set of 4 values King Edward VIII. 
Great Britain overprinted for use in 
Morocco, unused, sent free to all genuine 
applicants for stamp approvals enclos¬ 
ing 2d. postage and mentioning the C.IST. 
R. D. HARRISON,Roydon,Ware. 



This Wonderful Book, ** Strange* 
Peoples and Animals of the Empire/' 
will tell y|OU about FISH THAT 
CLIMB TREES. LIVE “TEDDY" 
BEARS. ANIMAL ENG1NEERS| 
WINGLESS BIRDS, and In It you’ll 
find many other unusual facts,all jllu* 
strated with splendid photographs. 


Send for copy 

Simply fill in the coupon 
below (write i n’ ca pital 
letters) and "post it, enclosutg one Id. 
(ita}f:pand 10 wrapper labels from Wrigleps 
P.K, or Spearmint Chewing Gum, to 
Wriglcy (Sales) Ltd. at the address below. 
Stamp your envelope with ijd, 

COIliPON WRIGLEY (SALES) LIMirED 

-- ' --— ' - (Dep.W) 177 Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.l 

Plftiiso send me a FREE copy of your book. 



tfame and Address^ 


I enclose one Id, stamp and 10 Ij^rtfi'ley wrapper labels. 



_ 

, Walters' **Palm** Toffee Lid., Aclon, London, IV. 3 . 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
Yor iis a-year. See below. 



April 24, 1937 


• Ev'ery^ Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E C 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Striking Clock 
JJere is a little problem 
which may catch a good 
many people. Ask a friend 
how many.times in a com¬ 
plete day the hammer would 
hit the gong in the case of a 
clock which only strikes the 
hours. Most people will 
simply^ add the figures i to 12 
and give the answer as 78. 
Of course, a complete day is 
twenty-four hours, and so the 
hammer will strike the gong 
156 times. 

Peter Puck on Weeping Willows 
Xii E Y say that willows weep. And 
cricket bats 

Are made, of course, froni seasoned 
willow wood. 

1 guess the willows weep because 
they know 

My bat will not make runs. I 
.wish it coukL 

This Week in Nature 
'JfiiK beautiful orange-tip 
butterfly is now seen. 
This insect gets its name from 
the colour on the wings of the 
male, but the female lacks 
that distinction. Both, how¬ 
ever, are beautifully mottled 
Math green on the underside 
of the lower wings. ^ The 
orange-tip butterfly is very 
plentiful and flics low down. 


Ici on Parle Frangais 


A Flower Acrostic 



Tf the initial letters of these flowers are placed in'a certain order they will 
spell the name of an old-fashioned garden flower. Amwn'nexi week 



L© clown Le cirque Un Sue 

cloxvn circus donkey 

II y a im clown tr^s drole 
.notre cirque, 11 a m^me fait rire 
son ane. 

There is a ven funny clown at our 
circus. lie nas even made his 
donkey laugh. 

Find The Names 

jF you read clown and across 
the . following square of 
letters you should find the 
names of eight animals, three 
birds, one mollusc, two trees, 
three fruits, two flowers, two 
vegetables, one girl's name, 
and one English town—23 
names in all. 

COBOXRP 
N O R A N G E 
HNFOWLA 
O D O E H I R 
G R A P E L M 
K A L E L Y P 
C L A R K I A 

Answer next xceek 


What Am I ? 

]\|Y fii:st is to gather, 

My second is used by a wood¬ 
man, 

My whole is a useful tool. 

Ans'iPer next xvteh 

A Dinicult Rhyme 
IT is not easy to fin(:l a 
rhyme to the word chry¬ 
santhemum, whether in the 
singular or plural, but here 
arc two very successful efforts: 
First to the church, where the 
choir a nice anthem hums, 

Then to the garden to see the 
chrysanthemums. 

My soldier sweetheart took me 
To a play called lolanthe,” Mum, 
And on the way he bought me this 
Expensive white chrysanthemum. 

A Trick To Try on Your Friends 

Qbviously you have ten 
fingers on your two hands, 
but, by a figure trick, you can 
make it possible to count 
eleven. First count the fin¬ 
gers throughout in the. usual 
manner.' Then begin at the . 
finger last, counted, this time 
counting backwards.' Thus 
you proceed 10, 9, 8,^.7, 6, 
which, with the five on the 
second hand, gives you ii. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening Mercury is in the . 

West and Mars is in'the South- 
East toward; 
midnight. In | 
the. morning 
Jupiter is in 
the South- 
E a s t and 
Saturn is low 
in the East, 

The picture 
shows the Moon at half-past nine 
on Sunday evening, April 25. 


The Dry Place .. 

Qn the fly-leaf of a dry book a: 

. humorist wrote these lines: 
If there should be another flood, 
For refuge hither fly ; 

Though ail -the world sliould be 
submerged, 

This book would still be dry. 


NATURE'S NAMESAKES 



Many crabs 
are To be 
iforJnd 
round 
our shores. If we wish 
to see the 
Crab Hawk 
we must 
travel to 
tropica I 
America. 




The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Ahhreviaiions are indicaUd by asterisks among the clues below. Ausxver next xceek 

Reading Across. 1. Similar. 4. Sudden flood.hrmountaiu stream, 8. Tunes. 
If. Established succession. 13. To reform. 15. Small fur-coated water animal. 
17. Propels a barge. 19. To make reparation, 21, Incombustible residue. 
23, To speak to. 25. Guided. 28, Territorial Army.* 27. Big bird of Australia. 
23. Devoured, 30. Steamship,* 31. One of the primary colours. 33. Drop- 
shaped fruits. 36. A rodent. 39. A kind of heron. 41, In front, 44. A little 
island. 45. Gives us milk. 48. A literary composition. 
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Reading Down. 1, The ermine, 2. Night-flying insect. 3. Before. 4. 
Compass point.* 5. To goad, 6. Vetch. 7. Printer’s measure. 8. Industrious 
.insect. 9. An image. 10. Sows. 12. Sixteenth part of an ounce. 14, Where 
the sun rises. 16. Former ruler of Russia. 18, A yard. 20. Bird’s nursery, 
23. To trick. 24. Silk band worn for ornament. 27. Rim. 29. Periods of time, 
32. Snakelike fish. 34. And so on.* 35, Uncooked. 37. Announcements,*' 
,38. West indies.* 40. Right.* 42, Early English.* 43. Near, 


Charade 

,]\JY first may spring from a grey 
goose wing ; . ' , . * 

A king is but my second ; \ 

Of-the works of men niy third has 
■been! " ' ’ \ 

The bravest object reckoned, . 
And without my first my whole 
would be - ■ ^ 

A thing unknown to you and to 
me. Anszvit next week 

A Chaffer Among the Birds 

Lend rac your Razorbill. 

It’s a Clinker, and I. 
want to use it on the Bearded 
tit and the Whiskered tern. 

“ What, are you a Shaver?” 
” Yes ; I often Cutwater, 
and I shall Bob robin.” 

” If you do what will Jenny 
Wren say to Jack Snipe ? ” 
” Oh, she's a Chit: I expect. 
she will Screech owl and 
Shreek.” ■ 

'‘Tomnoddy has become a 
Scout.” ' ■ ; 

“He’s a Teaser and' a 
Snorter.” • 

” You do nothing but 
Grouse; you’ll give me a 
Bald Pate.” , • 

“Now, dOTt’t'be Ruff. I 
only meant to Twite you.” 

A Tongue Twister 

'Yy’RlTE we know is written right 
When we see it written write; 
But when we see it written wright 
We know tis not then written 
right;' 

• For write to have it written right 
Must not be written right nor 
wright, 

Nor yet should it be written rite, 
But write—for so tis written right. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Puzzle Birds. Bird Word Diamond 
of Paradise; wfen; c 

swallow: kite; turkey. BAA 

. CANDY 
What Am I? A ADA 

river. Y 

Hidden Towns. Paris; Brighton; 
Dover; Rennes; Lisbon; Venice. 


'Flvc~Mlnuie Story 

A Spring Clean 

M rs Russell popped her 
head round the play-, 
room door one Saturday when 
pouring rain-was keeping the 
children indoors. 

“ This will be a fine chance 
for you to do a bit of sorting 
but,” she said. ‘ “ The* whole’ 
/house is going to be re- 
papered and painted soon, so 
if you will turn out ally 
rubbish’you have here it will 
. be a great help.” • .. 

Air.right,. iNIothcr;; ‘wc/ll 
■ spring-clean ' all our ' cup-, 
boards,” .promised Connie., 
” It will be a' good plan, be¬ 
cause we shouldn’t want* any 
of our newest toys and things 
tiirned;out by mistake.” 

it .surprised the 3^oung 
Russells to find what a lot pf 
forgotten things came to light 
in the turn-out,quite good toys 
that they no longer wanted. 

” Now we shall have room- 
to put all our newer things out 
of the way of the loaintcrs,”. 
Jane said, eyeing the tidy cup¬ 
boards contentedly. 

But Connie’s gaze was. on 
the little heap of throw-outs. 

“ And ITl tell you what 
we’ll do with these,” she cried 
•suddenly. “We'll make a 
magic present tree.” ; 

The others couldn’t think 
what she meant, but she soon 
showed them. Each discarded 
toy was labelled “ Please take 
me ” and tied to a long thread. 
Then, on the next fine even- 
ing, from branches of the big 
oak tree that overlning Dr 
Russell’s garden fence, dangled 
all the toys, ready for any of 
the children who came to the 
house to fetch medicines. 

Then, as the surgery hour 
drew near, the young Russells 
stopped bowling their lioops 
round the garden paths to 
watch through holes in the 
fence the approach of children 
from the village. 

Quite a little , bunch of 
them soon appeared,, aiuTthe 
Russells were in fits of de¬ 
lighted giggles over the ex¬ 
clamations on the other side 
of the fence. 

“ Oh-li! ” cried one little 
girl, as she jumped up to 
clutch at a funny toy dog. 
“ Won’t our Jimmy like this I 
It'll cheer him up no end now' 
he's cutting his teeth.” 

Next evening Dr Russell, 
late in from his rounds, was 
astounded to see a little crowd 
of village children outside his 
fence, gaping upwards. 

Pulling up his car, he 
jumped out in a panic, shout¬ 
ing anxiously: “What’s 
wrong, youngsters ? 

How he laughed when he 
heard about the present tree. 

“No wonder,” he .said, to 
his own happy family pre¬ 
sently, “ so many children on 
my rounds today asked me 
anxiously if there would be 
any medicine to fetch ! ” 



Make Cakes yourself with 
BORWICKlS Baking Powder 

a 

It’s cheaper to make your own cakes 
than to buy them. ; You can’t go wrong 
if you use Berwick’s Baking Powder 
added to plain flour. This enables you 
to regulate the amount of raising” for 
different recipes. That is what pro¬ 
fessional cooks and chefs do, because 
they know that no other method ensures 
success. . , ' 

You will earn a reputat^'ou for making 
deliciously light cakes and pastry when 
you use-plain flour and Berwick’s. 


ITrnTTmTTin 


Jf-BAKINC POWblR.; 

i >' The Best in the Wdrid 


“ THE MOST STRIKING FACT 

about humanism is its tailuro to satisfy humanity." 

~ .. ■■ ’ ---- 25th. 


^Sce " i’/ie Jimes " leading prticle on March -- 

In addition to all our many - sided phlUnthropio 
work to meet Iiuman need, "wo preach Christ 
Crucified . . . the power of God "-to save from 
sin. Your co-operatiou by prayer and gift will bo 
welcomed. 

The Rev, Percy Incaon, Superintendent, 

EAST END MISSION, 

Central Hall, Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E.l. 


ON SALE APRIL 28 


THE CORONATION 
OF THEIR MAJESTIES 
KING GEORGE VI 
& QUEEN ELIZABETH 

OFFICIAL SOUVENIR PROGRAMME 


The 

Official Souvenir 
PROGRAMME 

of the 

GORONATION 

Order your copy today from 
your Newsagent or Bookseller 

STANDARD EDITION IL 
DE LUXE EDITION 2 '(> 

By gracious permission of His Majesty the 
Kingf this Frogranme is issued by King 
George^s Jubilee Trust to tvhich the ichote of 
the profits tcill be devoted. 


.The Chlldrca’s Ncivspaper Is printed In England and published every Tliursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd,, The Flcetway House,- Parrlngdon Street, London, E,C,4. Advertisement Ollices: Tallis 
House, Tallis Street, London, E.C.4, It.ls registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Oflicc, Boston, Mass. Subscription Hates every¬ 
where : 11s a year; 5s Otl for six months, it can also be obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand ; Messrs Gordon & Gotcli, Ltd.; and for South Africa; Central Nows Agenoj’;^ Ltd. April 24^ 19374 
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